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the  job.  Unique  design  *  secures  great  reliability  and  the  instrument  needs  no 
attention  beyond  changing  the  weekly  chart.  Price  complete  £l2  .  10 . 0. 
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White,  National,  or  Wholemeal  Bread 


A  PAPER  on  white,  national  and  wholemeal 
bread  by  Dr.  J.  Douglas  Robertson  of  the 
Courtauld  Institute  of  Biochemistry,  published  in 
Chemistry  and  Industry,  62,  24,  222,  is  the  latest 
contribution  to  this  much-discussed  subject.  Dr. 
Robertson  discusses  “  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  three  types  of  bread — white  (low  extraction), 
national  (85  per  cent,  extraction)  and  wholemeal 
(100  per  cent,  extraction).  In  an  attempt  to 
choose  the  best  all-round  bread,  the  contest  was 
reduced  to  sporting  principles,  whereby  white  and 
wholemeal  bread  first  contested  the  issue,  with  the 
winner  playing  the  national  loaf  in  the  final”. 
The  plain  issue — one  of  shipping  space — has  been 
masked  by  discussion  of  the  national  loaf  on 
nutritional  grounds,  and  Dr.  Robertson  is  careful 
to  explain  that  he  does  not  advocate,  at  the 
moment,  any  bread  differing  from  that  governed 
by  the  necessity  for  conserving  shipping  space. 

White  and  wholemeal  breads  are  compared 
under  the  headings  of  Calories,  carbohydrates,  pro¬ 
teins,  minerals,  vitamins  and  miscellaneous. 

Is  wholemeal  bread,  in  view  of  the  higher  bio¬ 
logical  value  of  its  proteins,  of  greater  value  in  a 
mixed  diet  than  white  bread  ?  Dr.  Robertson 
gives  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  some  investi¬ 
gators  on  this  point,  which,  briefly,  are  that  the 
“  animal  proteins  are  more  useful  supplements  of 
white  bread  than  of  wholemeal  bread,  for  whefeas 
the  biological  value  of  white  bread  is  raised  by 
admixture  with  other  proteins  (e.g.,  milk)  that  of 
wholemeal  bread  fails  ”. 

Commenting  on  McCance  and  Widdowson’s 
study  of  brown,  dephytinised  brown,  dephytinised 
and  demineralised  brown,  and  white  breads,  in 
which  was  found  a  20  per  cent,  improvement  of 
calcium  absorption  from  brown  to  dephytinised 
brown  bread  and  11  per  cent,  improvement  from 
dephytinised  to  demineralised  bread,  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son  suggests  that  it  might  have  been  due  to  the 
removal  of  magnesium. 

Dr.  Robertson,  having  disposed  of  the  contest 
between  white  and  wholemeal  bread  in  favour  of 
white  bread,  proceeds  to  examine  the  case  between 
white  and  national  bread,  and  concludes :  “  It  is 
believed  that  white  flour,  fortified  with  thiamin, 
riboflavin  and  nicotinic  acid  (and  also  calcium) 
produces  the  best  all-round  loaf.” 
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Determination  of  Boron 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  boron  as  a  plant 
nutrient,  search  has  been  made  for  the  analytical 
methods  suitable  for  determining  minute  quanti¬ 
ties.  Denis  Dickinson  {Analyst,  68,  805,  106)  has 
recently  described  a  new  colorimetric  method. 
For  some  time  synthetic  colour  standards  pre¬ 
pared  from  alkaline  solutions  of  phenolphthalein 
and  thymolphthalein  have  been  used  with  fair 
success  by  the  author,  duplicate  determinations 
usually  agreeing  within  3-5  p.p.m.  of  boron. 
Search  was  made  for  an  alternative  method,  prefer¬ 
ably  one  more  suitable  for  visual  colorimetry.  As 
the  turmeric  methods  appeared  unsuitable  for 
rapid  routine  determinations,  experiments  with 
other  dyes  of  the  anthraquinone  group  were  made. 
Feigl  finds  that  purpurine  and  alizarin-S  were  less 
sensitive  than  quinalizarin  as  reagents  for  boron. 
How’ever,  in  the  experience  of  the  author, 
alizarin-S,  although  giving  colour  change  less 
definite  than  that  with  quinalizarin,  was  not 
necessarily  less  sensitive.  In  fact,  when  boric  acid 
and  alizarin-S  react  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
solution  the  colour  of  the  dyes  is  only  intensified, 
and  remains  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
methyl-orange  in  aqueous  alcohol;  this  observation 
suggested  the  possibility  of  using  artificial  colour 
standards. 

In  his  conclusions  the  author  states  that  the 
alizarin-S  method,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
ashing  procedure  (which  is  described),  gives  results 
which  are  correct  to  within  2  p.p.m.  when  0  5  gm. 
samples  are  used — i.e.,  within  0  ‘2  /tgm.  of  boron. 
Moreover,  the  colour  can  be  matched  much  more 
easily  than  the  violet  quinalizarin  colotir,  and  this 
factor  alone  reduces  considerably  the  time  required 
for  the  completion  of  a  series  of  determinations. 

The  Training  of  Physicists 

As  time  goes  on  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
the  training  of  scientists.  That  the  movement  pro¬ 
ceeds  is  evidenced  by  a  report  recently  issued  by  the 
Board  of  the  Institute  of  Physicists  on  the  education 
and  training  of  physicists,  recently  issued  by  the 
Board  of  the  Institute  of  Physics,  prepared  for  it 
by  a  strong  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Sir  Law'rence  Bragg. 

The  main  object  of  the  report  is  to  outline  pro¬ 
posals  which  will  ensure  to  intending  physicists  an 
education  which  will  enable  them  to  make  their 
fullest  contribution  to  the  serviee  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  present  scholarship  system  is  criticised  and 
its  replacement  by  a  modified  system  of  State  bur¬ 
saries  is  reeommended.  Undue  specialisation  is  un¬ 
desirable,  and  a  general  course  of  science  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  prelude  to  an  intensive  study  of 
physics. 

The  study  of  English  and  foreign  languages  is 
considered  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  physicist’s 


equipment.  The  report  stresses  the  important 
functions  of  the  technical  colleges  in  an  industrial 
society  which,  it  maintains,  must  be  kept  distinct 
from  those  of  the  universities.  The  committee 
hopes  that,  by  the  adoption  of  a  State  Bursary 
Scheme,  which  would  ensure  to  all  those  who  show 
sufficient  ability  (irrespective  of  the  private  means 
available  to  them)  a  full-time  university  education, 
the  technical  colleges  woidd  be  able  to  concentrate 
on  their  special  activities  by  relieving  them  of  the 
necessity  for  preparing  students  for  external  uni¬ 
versity  degrees.  It  is  recommended  that  technical 
colleges  should  provide  courses  in  branches  of  tech¬ 
nical  physics  on  the  lines  of  those  for  National  Cer¬ 
tificates  and  Diplomas  and  that  students  who  take 
these  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  some  recognised 
professional  qualification  in  physics.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  considers  that  students  should  have 
direct  contact  with  industry  as  part  of  their 
training. 

Ice  Cream  Substitutes 

Substitutes  for  ice  cream  are  springing  up  with 
the  rapidity  of  mushrooms  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  we  should  use  the  word  “  alter¬ 
natives  ”  instead  of  “  substitutes  ”  as  wartime 
Orders  and  Regulations  have  given  a  special  legal 
significance  to  the  latter  word. 

A  high  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  stated 
recently  at  a  Press  Conference  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  no  intention  of  modifying  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Order  so  as  to  permit  the  manufacture  of  ice 
cream  for  consumption  on  the  premises.  This 
refusal  is  regarded  by  the  industry  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  ice  cream  will  be  prohibited  for  the 
duration  of  hostilities. 

Leaders  of  the  trade  associations  believe  that  if 
some  of  the  products  now  appearing  on  the  market 
are  not  withdrawn  prosecutions  may  follow^.  In-  i 
quiries  at  one  of  the  divisional  offices  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Food  indicate  that  no  specific  instructions  i 
have' been  issued  to  inspectors  in  regard  to  the 
matter;  nevertheless,  inspectors  have  in  many 
instances  informed  ice  cream  manufacturers  that 
if  they  do  not  cease  production  of  their  present 
substitutes  summonses  w’ill  be  issued. 

I’nfortunately,  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the 
action  taken  by  the  inspectors.  In  one  instance 
near  London  contrary  instructions  have  been  given 
to  the  same  trader  by  different  inspectors.  Most 
of  the  products  on  the  market  are  blancmanges  or 
custards  of  varied  ty|>es.  The  argument  put  for¬ 
ward  is  that  these  products  do  not  become  ice 
cream  if  served  below  a  certain  temperature.  If 
they  did,  large  quantities  of  blancmange  and  cus¬ 
tard  might  become  illegal  products  when  stored 
overnight  in  catering  establishments  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  condition  for  use  the  following  day. 

Air  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  ice  cream,  and 
manufacturers  claim  that  a  blancmange  or  a  cus- 
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tard  cannot  possibly  be  described  as  a  substitute 
for  ice  cream  if  it  has  not  been  whipped  so  as  to 
incorporate  air. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  frozen  pro¬ 
duct  that  contains  air  is  either  ice  cream  or  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it,  though  the  position  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  legal  definition  of  ice 
cream.  A  frozen  product  has  appeared  on  sale 
in  Glasgow  containing  20  per  cent,  potato,  the 
presence  of  which  is  camouflaged  so  as  to  give  a 
product  that  tastes  somewhat  like  lemon  curd.  It 
has  been  sold  in  cones  and  in  wafer  sandwiches 
and  has  had  a  brisk  sale.  Manufacturers  4iave 
frequently  offered  to  submit  samples  to  the  Minis¬ 
try,  but  so  far  no  action  seems  to  have  been  taken. 

The  best  effort  to  obtain  some  sort  of  ice  cream 
was  made  by  some  American  airmen,  who  adopted 
a  delightfully  “  illegal  ”  method.  They  obtained 
eggs  an  1  milk  from  local  farmers,  added  sugar  and 
flavouring,  made  a  custard  mix,  and  put  it  in  a 
“tin  hat”.  This  they  wedged  in  the  tail  of  their 
bomber.  The  high  altitudes  at  which  they  flew  did 
the  work  of  a  freezer,  and  on  landing  they  had  a 
hat  full  of  ice  cream ! 

Post-War  Milk  Plans 

Details  are  expected  to  be  published  this  month 
of  an  ambitious  post-w’ar  scheme  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  whole  of  the  milk  industry.  The 
scheme  has  been  drafted  by  leading  representatives 
of  the  milk  distributive  trade  and  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  trade  organisations,  including  milk 
manufacturers,  before  being  presented  to  the 
Government  Departments  concerned  and  released 
for  publication. 

The  scheme  provides  for  the  control  of  all  three 
sections  of  the  industry  (produetion,  distribution 
and  manufacture)  after  the  Ministry  of  Food  has 
ceased  to  function.  We  understand  that  its  main 
provisions  are  that  the  Milk  Marketing  Board 
should  be  responsible  for  the  control  of  milk  pro- 
dtiction;  that  a  Distributors’  and  Manufacturers’ 
Board  should  supervise  liquid  milk  distribution 
and  milk  manufacture;  and  that  a  Central  Board 
or  Committee  should  be  responsible  for  fixing 
prices  and  acting  in  a  co-ordinating  capacity 
between  the  Producers’  an(^  the  Distributors’ 
Boards. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  after  the  wind¬ 
ing-up  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  an  Exehequer  sub¬ 
sidy  will  continue  to  be  payable  under  the  national 
and  school  milk  schemes,  as  these  are  intended  to 
l>e  of  a  permanent  character.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
post-war  imports  of  milk  products  will  not  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  our  own  ereameries  and  milk 
producers.  The  Central  Board  or  Committee,  it  is 
suggested,  should  therefore  include  representatives 
of  the  Government  Departments  concerned  with 
milk  and  milk  produets,  and  a  small  limited 
number  of  representatives  of  each  of  the  other 
Boards. 
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.\nother  feature  of  the  seheme  is  that  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  and  Distributors’  Boards  should  have  equal 
statutory  powers.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  envisaged  by  the  Grigg  Commission  but  never 
put  into  operation.  It  also  recalls  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Perry  Report  in  regard  to  a  dis¬ 
tributive  organisation  “equipped  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  powers”. 

Some  objection  to  the  scheme  may  be  expected 
from  the  Milk  Marketing  Board,  which,  under  such 
a  scheme,  would  have  less  authority  than  before 
the  war.  The  scheme  would  probably  put  an  end 
for  all  time  to  the  Milk  Products  Marketing 
Scheme,  which  is  still  in  abeyance.  Any  post-war 
scheme  along  the  lines  indicated  would  require 
legislation  before  it  could  be  put  into  operation. 
Whether  this  scheme  be  accepted  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Ministry  of  Food  will,  before  its  demise, 
make  proper  provision  for  the  future  of  the  milk 
industry.  , 

Some  Derivative^  of  Lactic  Acid 

A  paper  read  by  Earle  O.  Whittier,  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Dairy  Research  Laboratories,  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  Agricultural  Research  Administra- 
tration,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  before 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  U.S. A.,  is  of  considerable  interest,  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  gain  for  its  author  the  Border  Award 
in  the  Chemis^try  of  Milk.  The  following  is  a 
short  abstract  of  the  paper. 

Lactic  acid,  having  an  alpha-hydroxyl  group 
in  addition  to  its  carboxyl  group,  is  bifunctional 
and  capable  of  forming  several  series  of  com¬ 
pounds. 

Dehydration  of  lactic  acid  results  in  linear  poly¬ 
esters,  which,  as  their  molecules  increase  in  size, 
become  viscous  resins.  These  resins  are  the  basis 
of  lacquer  coatings  characterised  by  their  resist¬ 
ance  to  acids  and  steam,  their  adhesive  properties, 
and  their  elasticity. 

Lactide,  which  may  be  made  by  the  dehydration 
of  dimeric  lactic  acid,  has  been  shown  by  Bezzi 
et  al.  to  be  less  resistant  to  hydrolysis  than  the 
dimeric  acid.  Furthermore,  the  greater  the  length 
of  the  linear  polyesters,  the  greater  their  resist¬ 
ance  to  hydrolysis,  as  Bezzi  has  shown  by  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  constants  and  mechanism  of  their 
hydrolysis.  Carrother’s  hypothesis  of  reversible 
transformation  of  linear  polyesters  to  lactide  has 
been  show’n  by  Bezzi  to  be  untenable. 

Actylated  lactic  acid  esters  may  be  pyrolysed  to 
give  the  corresponding  acrylates,  which  polymerise 
to  flexible,  transparent,  colourless  materials  of  in¬ 
dustrial  interest. 

The  esters  and  ethers  of  lactic  acid  are  unusually 
versatile  solvents.  The  polyactylic  esters  and 
ethers  should  be  more  desirable  than  the  simple 
esters  because  of  greater  resistance  to  hydrolysis. 
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What  is  a  Cordial  ? 

The  sale  of  a  liquid  as  a  “  cordial  ”  has  given 
rise  to  an  important  decision  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  The  case  in  question  is  Collins  Arden 
Products,  Ltd.,  v.  Barking  Corporation,  and  the 
effect  of  the  decision  has  already  been  the  subject 
of  questions  in  Parliament. 

The  manufacturers  of  a  beverage  had  described 
it  on  the  label  as  “Orange  Citric  Flavoured 
Cordial”;  before  selling  it  they  had  submitted 
samples  of  the  beverage  and  copies  of  the  label  to 
the  public  analyst  of  certain  boroughs,  but  not  in¬ 
cluding  Barking.  The  analyst  gave  his  approval. 
On  analysis,  the  liquid  was  found  to  consist  of  “  a 
solution  of  citric  acid  flavoured  with  orange  oil, 
coloured  with  a  dye  and  sweetened  with  saccharin  ”, 
and  contained  no  alcohol  or  sugar.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  by  the  Corporation  that  the  liquid  was  not 
a  cordial  and  that  accordingly  offences  had  been 
committed  under  S.  3  (1)  and  S.  6  (1)  of  the  Food 
and  DrTigs  Act.  The  qiiestion  was :  What  was 
meant  by  the  word  cordial?^ 

For  the  Corporation  evidence  was  given  that 
“  cordial  ”  was  a  word  originally  used  to  denote 
an  alcoholic  liquid  having  a  “  heartening  or  re¬ 
storative  effect  ”,  but  that  in  more  recent  times  it 
was  used  to  describe  a  flavoured  syrup  having  a 
physiological  effect,  which  might  be  described  as 
“  heartening  ”  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  a  large 
percentage  of  sugar,  and  that  no  product  could  be 
called  a  cordial  if  it  did  not  contain  either  alcohol . 
or  sugar  or  both.  For  the  manufacturers,  evidence 
was  given  that  what  was  understood  by  cordial  was 
merely  “  any  pleasant  beverage,  sweetened  or  un¬ 
sweetened,  flavoured  and  needing  dilution”. 

The  justices  found  that  the  preparation  in 
question  was  a  palatable  and  harmless  beverage, 
but  that  it  contained  no  ingredient  which  could 
give  it  a  “  tonic,  invigorating,  energising  or  warm¬ 
ing  quality”,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  a 
cordial  and  that  offences  had  been  committed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  Divisional  Court,  on  appeal,  however, 
differed  from  the  justices.  In  their  opinion,  it  was 
essential  to  show  that  when  the  ordinary  person 
went  into  a  shop  and  asked  for  cordial,  he  meant 
only  a  liquid  containing  either  alcohol  or  sugar  or 
some  other  substance  which  would  give  it  a  heart¬ 
ening  or  restorative  effect.  That  had  not  been 
proved,  and  therefore  no  offence  had  been  com¬ 
mitted. 


Abortus  Fever 

Still  another  argument  for  milk  pasteurisation  is 
contained  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  signed 

by  Dr.  Alasdair  McI.  Smith,  who  says : 

“  The  recent  references  to  abortus  fever  have  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  me  as  I  have  within  the  last  six 
months  had  two  cases  of  Hr.  abortus  infection  in 
my  private  practice.  The  incidence  of  abortus 
fever,  as  Dr.  J.  Landess  Horne  remarks,  is  not  only 
probably  much  higher  than  is  generally  believed 
l)ut — and  here  is  the  important  point — is  almost 
certain  to  increase  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  vaccinating  non-preg¬ 
nant  cattle  with  living  cultures  of  Br.  abortus. 
Cattle  so  treated  are  given  increased  protection 
against  the  risk  of  abortion  although  at  the  same 
time  their  milk  is  rendered  more  dangerous  for 
human  consumption  in  the  raw  state.  Apparently 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  only  concerned  with 
the  quantity  and  not  with  the  quality  of  the  milk 
produced,  the  latter  being  the  concern  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Food. 

“That  this  anomalous  position  should  exist  is  an 
example  of  departmentalism  at  its  worst.  The 
policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  only  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  coming  promptly 
into  line  and  introducing  compulsory  pasteurisa¬ 
tion.” 


A  Chemical  Dinner 

On  our  lawful  occasions  in  the  past  few  years 
we  have  assisted  at  repasts  composed  of  (at  the 
time)  novelties  such  as  quick-frozen  foods  and, 
latterly,  dehydrated  foods,  with  profit  to  our 
digestion  and  pleasure  to  our  palate.  A  still  more 
revolutionary  feast  has  just  been  given  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  A  complete  meal  derived  from  wood — soup, 
meat  and  dessert — was  served  to  ten  specially  in¬ 
vited  guests.  The  piquancy  of  the  synthetic  meat 
was  enhanced  by  “  a  pleasantly  pungent  synthetic 
sauce  prepared  from  the  same  raw  material.” 
These  preliminary  experiments  on  the  utilisation  of 
wood  as  a  basic  substance  of  human  food  are  said 
to  have  been  made  in  the  Jean  Mayer  Laboratory 
at  Lausanne.  The  cost  of  the  food  is  said  to  be 
much  lower  than  if  the  equivalents  in  natural  food 
had  been  served.  A  somewhat  cryptic  claim  is 
made  that  “  flavour  makes  it  impossible  to  recog¬ 
nise  chemical  food  from  natural  food.” 

We  have  always  been  among  those  who  put  no 
limit  to  future  scientific  achievement,  but  confess  to 
being  a  little  shaken  in  our  faith  about  the  flavour. 
In  the  days  of  our  youth  “  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort  ”  used  to  give  the  counsel,  “  never  prophesy 
unless  you  know.”  Maybe  opportunity  will  occur 
to  assist  at  a  “wooden”  banquet  (not,  we  hope, 
by  reason  of  famine  but  for  the  glorification  of 
dietetic  research),  and  then,  like  Sam  Johnson,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  “  eat  exceedingly  and  prophesy.” 
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The  effect  of  this  important  decision  is  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  when  a  person  asks  for 
a  cordial  he  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  mean  that  he 
wants  something  with  a  tonic  or  heartening  effect 
and  containing  sugar  or  alcohol  or  some  other  sub¬ 
stance  which  will  produce  such  a  result,  and  if  he 
is  supplied  with  a  beverage  which  is  of  a  pleasant 
and  flavoured  nature  and  needing  dilution  he  has 
no  cause  to  complain. 
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The  Food  Conference  at  Hot  Springs 

The  meeting  of  representatives  comprising  8o  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  and  their  agreement  on  a  common  policy  is  in  itself  an  event  of  importance. 
Whether  it  deserves  the  epithet  of  “epoch-making”,  which  was  given  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture 
at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  would  seem  to  depend  to  no  slight  degree  on  the 
significance  of  the  “  common  policy  ”  upon  which  agreement  has  been  reached. 


Has  THK  Hot  Springs  Conference  come  to  any 
significiiiit  conclusions?  Has  it  shown  the  way 
along  which  enlightened  principles  and  generous  im¬ 
pulses  can  be  brought  to  practical  fruition?  “  A  world 
free  from  want  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  wishing  ”,  as 
The  Times  put  it.  Has  the  Conference  produced  any¬ 
thing  more  tangible  than  an  agreement  on  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  a  world  free  from  want? 

Planning  an  International  Organisation 

The  main  practical  result  is  a  recommendation  to 
form  an  interim  commission  charged  to  plan  a  Perma¬ 
nent  International  Organisation  for  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  appears  that  this  commission  will  be  set  up 
not  later  than  July  15,  and  that  its  headquarters  will 
be  at  Washington,  President  Roosevelt  has  pledged 
the  full  support  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  no  mean  achievement.  To  what  extent  the 
new  organisation  would  overlap  with,  or  take  over  the 
work  hitherto  carried  on  by,  the  International  Institute 
of  .Agriculture  at  Rome  is  not  yet  clear.  But  there  is 
little  doubt  that  an  immense  field  of  useful  work  lies 
before  such  an  international  body,  even  if  it  be  only 
fact-finding,  statistics,  research  and  publicity.  The 
tremendous  advance  in  scientific  knowledge  on  nutri¬ 
tional  problems  may  be  utilised  on  an  international 
scale. 

Information  and  knowledge,  however — indispensable 
as  they  are — remain  sterile  unless  they  are  brought  to 
practical  application.  The  Conference  has  made  the 
bold  statement  that  the  majority  of  mankind  suffers 
from  malnutrition — the  majority  even  of  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  so-called  advanced  countries.  The  statement 
is  umloubtedly  true ;  these  facts  have  been  known  for 
a  long  time.  But  what  is  going  to  be  done  about  it? 

Causes  of  Malnutrition 

The  report  of  the  Conference  gives  the  causes  of  this 
state  of  affairs  : 

I.  Insufficient  purchasing  power. 

2.  Inadequate  supplies  of  satisfactory  foodstuffs  at 
reasonable  prices. 

3.  Ignorance  among  the  public  and  administrators 
on  nutritional  problems. 

It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  hope  that  an  Inter¬ 
national  .Authority  such  as  is  going  to  be  set  up  as  an 
outcome  of  the  Conference  will  be  able  to  overcome 
cause  (3) — straightforward  ignorance.  But  what  can 
it  do  to  overcome  the  other  two  causes  :  the  lack  of 
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purchasing  power  and  the  lack  of  supplies?  This  is 
the  crucial  question. 

Let  us  try  to  view  this  question  in  the  right  perspec¬ 
tive,  It  is  well  known  that  the  world  as  a  whole  does 
not  produce  enough  food  to  secure  freedom  from  want 
for  everybody.  But  this  is  a  mere  statistical  point.  .A 
far  more  important  fact  is  that  the  world  has  suffered 
during  most  of  the  inter-war  years  from  agricultural 
surpluses;  from  an  inability  to  sell  to  the  hungry  all 
the  food  it  produced.  It  does  not  do  us  much  good 
to  reiterate  to  ourselves  the  truism  that  all  human 
needs,  of  agricultural  as  well  as  of  industrial  goods, 
have  not  been  satisfied  in  the  past  and  may  not  be 
satisfied  in  the  future  because  of  a  sheer  lack  of  pro¬ 
ductive  resources.  It  is  almost  a  mockery  to  call  for 
increased  production  in  peacetime,  when  the  existing 
production  cannot  be  fully  utilised  for  the  well-being  of 
man.  Thus  the  problem  of  ‘‘  effective  demand  ”,  the 
problem  of  purchasing  power,  is  the  primary  one,  and 
the  problem  of  production  a  secondary  one.  In  some 
backward  areas  the  shortage  of  foodstuffs  may  indeed 
be  due  to  a  simple  lack  of  supply,  arising  out  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge  reganling  modern  methods  of  pro- 
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deletion.  Hut  this  is  a  rather  special  case,  deserving, 
to  be  sure,  of  close  attention.  The  general  case  is  that 
countries,  poor  and  rich  alike,  suffer,  not  so  much  from 
a  physical  shortage  of  f<H)d  supplies,  but  from  an  in¬ 
ability  of  marketing  all  the  supplies  that  could  be  made 
available.  Before  there  is  much  point  in  tackling  the 
problem  of  |)roduction,  there  is  the  necessity  of  tackling 
the  problem  of  “  effective  demand  ” — the  |)roblem  of 
how  to  get  all  available  and  potential  su|)])lies  to  the 
consumer. 

Restriction  of  Output 

The  agricultural  producer  does  not  suffer  from  any 
strange  jM'rversion  in  his  sense  of  values.  When,  he 
restricts  his  out|)ut,  he  dtK?s  so  in  order  to  maintain 
agricultural  |)rices  at  a  level  which  will  enable  him  to 
live  and  to  pay  his  debts.  It  is  useless  to  tell  him  that 
he  should  follow  an  exj)ansionist,  instead  of  a  restric¬ 
tive,  policy,  unless  he  can  be  given  the  assurance  that 
his  output  will  be  jjurchased  at  an  acceptable  price. 

What  applies  to  individual  producers  also  a|)plies  to 
|)roducer  countries.  It  is  of  no  use  exhorting  a  country 
with  agricultural  suqduses  to  increase  such  surpluses 
or  to  abstain  from  restrictive  measures,  unless  it  can 
be  assured  of  a  market  for  them.  .Ml  this  is  common 
sense  and  well  known.  But  it  is  worth  emjdiasising, 
in  order  to  get  the  right  perspective  of  the  problem. 
The  fundamental  issue  is  whether  or  not  there  will  he 
a  sufficiency  of  effective  demand  to  allow  all  the  goods 
produced  hy  man^the  producer,  to  reach  mati,  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  Conference’s  Approach 

What  has  the  Ftiod  Conference  done  to  bring  this 
|)roblem  nearer  to  solution? 

The  re|K)rt  says  that  minimum-wage  regulations, 
family  allowances,  health  insurance,  old  age  (M-nsions, 
and  uiH-mployment  insurance  are  indispensable  but 
insufficient  when  .adopted  alone.  Cash  |)aym<‘nts  to  the 
unem|)loyed  or  aged,  it  adds,  should  be  large  enough 
to  provide  for  adequate  diets.  'I'his  is  well  said.  .Ire 
they  going  to  be  large  enough  ?  .\re  such  schemes  to 
be  introduced  in  all  countries? 

Thus  we  .are  thrown  b.ack  upon  questions  not  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  food  and  food  alone  ;  to  the 
general  economic  problems  confronting  our  societv. 
The  li<ncridge  Report,  if  carried  into  practice,  would 
do  more  for  nutrition  and  agriculture  than  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  h'ood  Conference  put  together. 
If  the  delegates  at  Hot  Springs  had  l)een  .able  to  state 
that  their  governments  were  going  to  introduce 
“  Bex  eridge  ”  in  their  resjxective  countries,  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Conference  would  deserve  the  epithet  of 
“  e|)och-making  ”. 

But  this  alone  would  not  have  been  enough.  .\  full 
nutritional  programme  in  the  countries  which  before 
the  war  ha<l  an  agricultural  surplus  would  not  absorb 
the  total  of  th(‘se  surpluses  and  would  leave  the 
jirohlem  of  the  “  deficit  ”  countries  unsolved.  .Apart 
from  internal  schemes  to  assure  freedom  from  want  at 
home,  there  must  be  an  intern.ation.al  scheme  to  en.able 
countries  in  need  to  im|)ort. 

Expansion — not  Restriction — of  Production 

The  Conference  re.ached  easv  agreement  on  the 
general  proposition  that  the  guiding  principle  of  all 
food  producers  should  b«“  expansion  instead  of  restric- 
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tion.  But  how  is  the  agricultural  sur|)lus  of  (say) 
-Xustralia  to  be  utilised?  The  answer  is  obvious  ;  it  is 
to  be  exported  to  countries  which  need  it.  But  how 
are  such  countries  to  p.ay  for  their  imports?  This 
question,  it  seems,  has  been  carefulW  avoided.  .\nd, 
yet,  it  is  the  decisive  question.  'I'he  Conference  re¬ 
commends  the  alxffition  of  tr.ade  barriers  against  agri- 
culturtd  imj)orts  and  gives  the  “  fear  of  aggression  ” 
as  the  cause  of  trade  barriers.  But  this  explanation 
is  utterly  insufficient.  The  most  cursory  review  of 
agricultural  protection  shows  that  the  fear  of  aggres¬ 
sion  has  played  only  a  very  small  jiart  in  its  tlevelop- 
ment. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  give  political  explanations 
for  economic  phenomena.  To  give  the  economic  ex¬ 
planation  might  raise  unwelcome  problems.  But  this 
attitude  is  not  very  hel[)ful.  There  .'ire  many  causes 
for  agricultural  jirotection,  and  the  most  important 
one  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  discussion  is  the 
lack  of  exports  to  p.'iy  for  agricultural  imports.  How  is 
this  to  be  overcome?  How  is  Britain,  for  instance, 
going  to  pay  for  increasing  imports  of  foodstuffs,  when 
her  exports  m.'iy  fail  to  expand  sufficiently?  If  the  full 
productive  power  of  the  farmers  in  the  New  Worlil  is 
to  be  released  by  a  programme  of  agricultural  expan¬ 
sion,  how  are  the  resulting  agricultural  sur|)luse>  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  Old  World?  The  Conference  has 
adopted  the  slogan  :  Expansion  inste.'id  of  Restriction 
— a  good  slogan,  indeed.  But  it  is  silent  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  of  how  the  resulting  output  is  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  countries  that  wish,  and  ought,  to 
im|)ort. 

Fundamental  Problems 

'I'hus,  again,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  wider 
and  more  fundamental  problems.  We  must  have 
|K)licies  to  1h'  applied  within  countries  which  assure 
that  all  persons  in  need  have  enough  jiurchasing  power 
to  cover  thi-ir  nei-ds.  .\nd  we  must  have  policies  to  be 
applied  internationally  which  assure  that  all  countries 
in  need  have  enough  international  purchasing  power 
to  cover  their  needs.  'I'hi'  prerequisiti's  of  a  construc¬ 
tive  food  policy  are,  internally,  something  like  the 
Beveridge  scheme  jind,  internationally,  something  like 
the  Keynes  Plan  (with  suitable  provision  for  inter¬ 
national  lending). 

If  instead  of  repeating  the  old  cliche  of  “  reduction 
of  barriers  of  every  kimi  of  internation.-d  trade  ”  the 
Conference  had  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  scheme 
whereby  importing  countries  coidd  be  assured  of 
|)ossessing  the  means  of  |)ayment  for  imjiorts,  it  would 
h.'ive  done  justice  to  the  problem  under  discussion.  But 
this  would  firobably  have  In'en  regariled  as  outside  its 
terms  of  referenc«‘. 

Utilisation  of  Productive  Capacities 

Food,  to  be  sure,  is  the  most  basic  of  hum.'in  needs. 
Food  production,  therefore,  may  he  considered  the  most 
basic  of  human  activities.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
most  jiressing  of  human  problems.  The  most  pressing 
jiroblem  is  how  to  bring  alxiut  the  full  utilisation  of  jiro- 
iluctive  capacities  already  existing.  Measured  ag.'iinst 
human  needs,  we  still  live  in  the  .\ge  of  Scarcity.  But 
measured  against  “  effective  demand  ”,  we  live  (except 
during  war)  in  the  .\ge  of  Plenty.  The  Food  ('onfer- 
ence  was  concerned  neither  with  problems  of  w.-ir  su])- 
plies  nor  with  problems  of  immediate  post-war  relief.  It 
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was  concerned  with  the  problems  of  a  peacetime  world 
economy.  But  it  treated  these  problems  as  if  they  were 
primarily  problems  of  production  ;  it  persuaded  itself, 
by  pointing  at  unsatisfied  human  needs,  that  the 
greatest  need  was  for  increased  output.  Thus  it  missed 
the  point,  or,  to  put  it  more  mildly,  it  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

Without  a  world-wide  policy  of  putting  purchasing 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  underfed,  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  will  be  unsaleable  and  larger  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  will  be  even  more  unsaleable.  Without  a 
mechanism  of  international  exchange  and  credit,  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  will  be  unsaleable  ;  agricultural  imports 
by  countries  without  the  means  to  pay  for  them  will  be 
restricted ;  and  the  larger  the  unsaleable  surpluses  the 
sooner  is  the  world  going  to  get  back  to  the  atrocious 
practice  of  food  destruction.  The  problem  can  be 
solved  by  liberating  human  demand  and  making  it 
effective.  Once  that  has  been  achieved,  the  problem 
of  production  becomes  pressing,  but  not  before. 

Let  the  People  Spend 

How  can  it  be  achieved?  The  answer — on  which 
there  is  now  almost  complete  agreement  amongst 
students  of  economic  affairs — can  be  summed  up  in  the 
formula  :  “  Let  the  people  spend  ”.  It  is  an  evil  if 
they  spend  too  much;  the  evil  is  called  Inflation.  But 
it  is  an  equally  great  evil  if  they  spend  too  little ;  the 
evil  is  called  unemployment  and  “  over-production  ”. 
Whether  the  people  do  the  spending  themselves,  or 
whether  they  let  their  governments  do  it  for  them,  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  The  main  thing  is 
that  the  total  rate  of  current  spending  is  maintained 
at  such  a  level  that  all  productive  resources  are  kept 
in  employment.  For,  after  all,  “  spending  ”  and 
“  earning  ” — for  the  world  as  a  whole — are  merely  the 
two  facets  of  the  same  thing. 

There  is  also  pretty  general  agreement  that  it  is  the 
task  of  governments  to  see  to  it  that  the  total  rate  of 
spending  is  neither  deficient  nor  excessive  and  to  secure 
a  high  steady  level  of  National  Income,  Employment, 
and  C'onsumption  by  a  correct  s|)ending  policy  of  their 
own.  Such  a  spending  |)olicy  may  be,  and  is  likely  to 
be,  accompanied  by  budget  deficits. 

Budget  Deficits 

Here,  again,  there  is  far-reaching  agreement  ;  budget 
deficits  are  not,  in  themselves,  unsound,  as  long  as  they 
merely  serve  to  maintain  maximum  (or  optimum) 
economic  activity.  National  Debt,  internally  held,  is 
sometimes  inconvenient  but  no  real  burden  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  But  now  we  come  to  a  point  of 
disagreement,  a  point  of  the  greatest  significance  for 
the  subject  here  under  review  :  there  is  one  school  of 
thought  which,  while  not  objecting  to  budget  deficits 
(and  a  rising  National  Debt)  as  such,  insists  that  the 
deficit  should  be  spent  on  durable  goods,  like  roads, 
hospitals,  houses,  armaments,  or  foreign  investments ; 
another  school  of  thought  maintains  that  it  should  be 
spent  on  whatever  the  community  needs  most :  on 
roads,  when  roads  are  urgently  required ;  on  houses, 
when  it  is  houses  that  the  people  need  most ;  on  food,  if 
the  people  are  underfed. 

The  Food  Conference  has  unanimously  declared  that 
food  is  the  most  basic  of  all  necessities ;  squalor  anti 
ignorance  are  great  evils  but  hunger  is  |x*rhaps  the 
worst.  Thus  the  |)roblem  on  what  a  government  mav 
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spend  its  deficit  is  a  very  important  one?  Should  it 
build  houses  as  long  as  people  are  hungry?  Should  it 
try  to  educate  those  who  are  too  underfed  to  have  the 
strength  to  learn?  If  possible,  of  course,  it  should  do 
all  these  things  at  the  same  time.  But,  then,  our  pro¬ 
ductive  resources  are  limited.  Because  they  are  limited, 
there  must  be  a  priority  list  for  government  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  on  this  priority  list,  it  would  s*‘em,  food  for 
the  underfed  should  take  the  very  first  place. 

The  Vital  Question 

This,  then,  is  the  vital  question  :  Is  “  food  for  the 
needy  ”  going  to  be  Number  i  on  the  priority  list 
according  to  which  governments  in  j)eacetime  are  going 
to  plan  their  expenditure?  Is  there  going  to  be  a 
priority  list  at  all?  .Vre  we  in  earnest  about  "  Free¬ 
dom  from  Want  ”? 

Will  governments  be  allowed  to  incur  budget  deficits 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  food  consum|)tion  of  the 
underfed?  Or  are  they  going  to  be  tied  to  directing 
their  additional  s|M*nding  into  “  public  works  ”  or  what 
the  economist  calls  “  investment  ”? 

If  they  will  be  free  to  subsidise  food  consumption  in 
one  form  or  another — there  is  little  doubt  that  we  shall 
get  an  expanding  world  agriculture.  Then  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Food  Conference,  dealing  mainly 
with  methods  for  the  expansion  of  production,  may 
prove  of  the  highest  value.  If,  in  addition,  agreement 
is  reached  on  an  international  plan  for  enabling  food 
importing  countries  to  pay  in  goods  for  the  goods  they 
take,  mankind  in  all  countries  may  finally  emancipate 
itself  from  the  age-old  curse  of  hunger  and  malnutri¬ 
tion. 

Some  Thorny  Problems 

The  Food  Conference  at  Hot  Springs  had  an  easy 
passage  because  it  did  not  deal  with  these  fundamental 
issues.  The  delegates  did  not  attempt  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  such  thorny  problems  as,  for  instance  : 

Is  it  sound  for  governments  to  incur  budget  deficits 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  steady  high  level 
of  economic  activity? 

Is  it  sound  for  governments  to  s[jend  such  deficits 
on  subsidising  consumption  ? 

How  is  a  food-importing  country,  which  raises  the 
internal  demand  for  fot)dstuffs,  going  to  pay  for  its 
.additional  imports? 

Should  international  credits  be  given  to  a  country 
that  does  not  need  credits  because  of  industrialisa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  but  simply  because  it  is  enabling  its 
citizens  to  consume  a  proper  diet? 

If  this  is  not  a  matter  for  international  credits,  how 
can  the  food  exporting  countries  be  induced  to  ac¬ 
cept  manufactured  goods  as  payment  for  their  de¬ 
liveries  of  food? 

T+iese  and  many  other  relevant  questions  might  have 
been,  but,  from  all  accounts,  were  not,  discussed. 
The  Conference  preferred  to  deal  with  technical  and 
scientific  problems.  .\nd  the  practical  result  of  the  Con-, 
ference  is  the  establishment  of  an  international  body 
with  mainly  technical  and  scientific  functions.  This 
body  may  do  a  lot  of  useful  work.  But  it  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  “  Poverty  in  the  midst  of  Plenty  ”. 
It  may  increase  “  Plenty  ”  without  diminishing 
“  Poverty  ”. 

Freedom  from  want  will  not  be  ensured  unless  the 
econontic  jiroblems  of  our  society  qre  squarely  faced. 
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Fruit  Preservation  by  Sulphur  Dioxide 


Part  1 


SPECIALLY  CONTRIBUTED 


SL'LFHL’R  dioxide  has  outstanding  advantages  as  a 
preservative  for  fruit  products  and  its  employment 
in  this  connexion  is  very  extensive.  This  aj)pli€S  par¬ 
ticularly  to  jam  fruits,  the  preservation  of  a  proportion 
of  the  crop  enabling  jam  boiling  to  be  carried  on  over 
the  whole  of  the  year, 

.Although  no  proof  has  been  forthcoming  that  sulphur 
dioxide  or  its  salts  are  without  harmful  effect  on  health, 
their  presence  in  small  amounts  Is  sanctioned  by  the 
custom  of  many  years.  There  is  certainly  insufficient 
evidence  to  prove  them  injurious. 

The  maximum  amounts  permitted  in  Great  Britain 
vary  from  3,0(X)  parts  j)er  million  in  preserved  cherries 
to  40  parts  per  million  in  jams,  marmalade  and  fruit 
jelly.  Foods  in  which  a  large  amount  of  the  preserva¬ 
tive  is  tolerated  are,  in  general,  those  which  lose  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  sulphur  dioxide  during  cooking. 

Properties  of  Sulphur  Dioxide 

Moderate  cold  or  pressure  liquefy  the  gas  and  it  is  in 
the  liquid  form  that  it  is  sold,  either  in  cylinders  or 
siphons.  It  readily  dissolves  in  water,  giving  a 
strongly  acid  solution  containing  sulphurous  acid, 
which  combines  with  soda,  potash  and  lime  to  form 
fairly  stable  soluble  salts,  the  sulphites  and  bisulphites. 
•Aqueous  solutions  of  sulphurous  acid  are  completely 
freed  from  sulphur  dioxide  by  boiling.  This  loss  by 
volatilisation  occurs  also  at  lower  temperatures  but  at 
a  much  reduced  rate.  Loss  of  sulphur  dioxide  from 
solutions  of  sulphites  and  sulphurous  acid  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  occurs  in  another  manner — by  com¬ 
bination  with  oxygen  from  the  air  to  form  sulphuric 
acid. 

This  property  of  sulphur  dioxide  of  combining  with 
any  oxygen  in  its  vicinity  is  the  basis  of  the  retarding 
action  it  exerts  on  the  oxidative  deterioration  of  sub¬ 
stances  preserved  with  it. 

.An  interesting  property  of  sulphurous  acid  is  its 
ability  to  combine  with  the  members  of  two  groups  of 
organic  substances,  the  aldehydes  and  the  ketones. 
These  groups  include  most  of  the  naturally-occurring 
sugars  and  the  reaction  consequently  occurs  when 
fruit,  etc.,  are  preserved  with  sulphur  dioxide.  Sulphur 
dioxide  which  is  combined  with  sugar  in  this  way  is 
less  reactive  than  when  uncombined  and  is  said  to  be 
“  fixed  ”,  to  distinguish  it  from  normal  ”  free  ”  sulphur 
dioxide.  In  the  fi.\ed  condition  it  is  less  readily  vola¬ 
tilised  and  less  effective  as  a  preservative. 

The  amounts  of  preservatives  permitted  in  a  variety 
of  fruit  and  allied  products  are  given  in  Table  i.  For 
information  concerning  other  parts  of  the  world  refer¬ 
ence  should  be  made  to  the  specialised  literature.* 

One  advantage  of  sulphur  dioxide  has  already  been 
referred  to.  The  volatilisation  of  a  large  part  during 
cooking  is  a  property  which  enables  raw  material, 
treated  with  a  comparatively  heavy  dose  of  preservative, 
to  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  a  finished  product  with 
a  much  smaller  content.  .Another  important  property  is 
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the  retarding  action  e.xerted  on  oxidative  changes  such 
as  the  destruction  of  vitamin  C  and  colour  deteriora¬ 
tion.  A  disadvantage  is  the  noticeable  taste  associated 
with  quantities  necessary  to  give  effective  preservative 
action  in  the  absence  of  other  favourable  circumstances 
such  as  high  acidity  or  sugar  content.  That  this  taste 
is  not  objected  to  by  the  general  public  is  proved  by  the 
wide  acceptance  of,  for  instance,  fruit  squashes  in 
which  the  presence  of  sulphur  dio.xide  is  quite  evident 
to  the  trained  palate. 

Methods  of  Using  Sulphur  Dioxide 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  used  as  a  gas  (e.g.,  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  dried  fruits);  as  a  solution  in  water;  and 
combined  with  sodium,  potassium  or  calcium.  A  solu¬ 
tion  in  water,  containing  6  per  cent,  sulphur  dioxide, 
may  be  bought  ready  prepared,  or  it  may  be  made  for 
immediate  consumption  by  bubbling  sulphur  dio.xide 
gas  into  water.  The  gas  for  this  purpose  is  usually 
derived  from  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  in  cylinders.  An 
alternative  for  large  users  is  to  burn  sulphur.* 

If  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  in  cylinders  is  to  be  used, 
plant  requirements  are  extremely  simple,  it  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  connect  the  source  of  gas  to  a  bubbler  dipping 
into  a  barrel  of  water  by  means  of  a  copper  tube.  The 
flow  of  gas  is  adjusted  by  a  valve  attached  to  the 
cylinder  and  the  progress  of  the  operation  may  be 
followed  by  measuring  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solu¬ 
tion.  This  is  related  to  the  percentage  of  sulphur 
dioxide  as  shown  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  1. 

Per.mitted  Preservatives  i.n  Fruit  and  Allied 
Products  (U.K.). 


Parts  per 

Million. 

Sulphur 

Benzoic 

Dioxide. 

Acid. 

Fruit  and  fruit  pulp  ; 

Cherries  . 

3,000 

_ 

Strawberries  and  raspberries  ... 

2,000 

— 

Other  fruit  . 

1.500 

_ 

Dried  fruit  : 

•Apricots,  peaches,  nectarines. 

apples  and  pears 

2,000 

— 

Raisins  and  sultanas  . 

750 

— 

Jam,  marmalade  and  fruit  jelly  ... 

40 

— 

Crystallised,  glac^,  or  cured  fruit 

— 

and  candied  peel  . 

100 

— 

Fruit  and  fruit  pulp  not  otherwise 

_ 

specified  ...  ...  . 

350 

— 

Non-alcoholic  wines,  cordials  and 

— 

fruit  juices  ...  . 

350  or 

'  600 

Beer . 

70 

— 

Ciejer  . 

200 

— 

.Alcoholic  wines  . 

450 

— 

•Sweetened  mineral  waters 

70  or 

120 

Brewed  ginger  beer...  . 

— 

120 
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TABLK  2. 

Spec  ific  (iR.wiTv  ok  Si  i.piu  rous  Acid  Soi.i-tk^xs. 

Siill>hur 

Specific  Ct rarity.  Dioxide. 

(Per  Cent.) 


i<)05 

i-oio 

1015 

1-020 

1-025 

1-030 


If  it  is  desired  to  prepare  a  solution  containinf*  a 
proportion  of  calcium  this  is  simjily  effected  by  adding 
a  volume  of  the  6  per  cent,  sulphur  dioxide  solution 
to  a  weighed  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate,  preferably 
in  the  form  of  bolted  whiting.  The  calcium  carbonate 
used  should  of  course  be  substantially  free  from  objec¬ 
tionable  heavy  metals. 


A  Sulphur  Burning  Installation 

.\  plant  for  burning  sulphur  for  the  preparation  of 
sulphurous  acid  has  recently  been  described  in  some 
detail.*  This  particular  installation  produces  i.ocx) 
gallons  of  I  per  cent,  acid  every  3  hours,  with  presum¬ 
ably  a  smaller  output  of  stronger  acid.  The  sulphur  is 
burned  in  a  stove  and  the  gas  evolved  is  drawn  firstly 
through  a  lead  cooler  and  then  up  a  wooden  scrubbing 
tower  2  ft.  X  2  ft.  X 18  ft.  packed  with  i-in.  coke. 
Water  fed  into  the  top  of  the  tower  flows  out  into  a 
1,000-gallon  tank  after  absorbing  the  sulphur  dioxide. 
The  plant  is  ojierated  for  the  treatment  of  cherries  and 
soft  fruits  in  British  Columbia  and  has  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  preservative  cost  per  barrel  of  cherries 
from  43  cents,  when  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  in  cylinders 
was  used  to  6  cents,  when  the  sulphur  burner  is 
ojKjrated. 

Salts  of  sulphur  dioxide,  or,  more  correctly,  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  are  obtainable  in  the  solid  form  and  their 
preservative  effect  is  approximately  pro|)ortional  to 
their  content  of  sulphur  dioxide,  although  the  presence 
of  jiotassium,  sodium  or  calcium  may  have  imjiortant 
effects  on  the  material  to  be  preserved. 


Fruit  Pulp  for  Jam 

The  following  is  a  general  description  of  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  fruit  pul|)  as  carried  out  in  the  Portadown 
factory  of  Robert  Wilson  and  Sons  (Barrhead),  Ltd. 

“  The  fruit,  on  arrival  at  the  plant,  should  be  stored 
in  comparatively  small  containers — storage  in  large 
units  will  promote  heating  and  ferment.'ition  and  reduce 


the  jicctin  content.  .Ml  fruits,  e.\cept  apples,  should  1h' 
handled  within  24  hours  of  receipt. 

The  first  ojK-ration  in  pulping  is  to  pass  the  fruit 
over  a  belt  conveyor  so  that  all  excessively  damaged 
fruit  may  be  removed,  as  this  type  of  material  has  a 
bearing  on  the  colour  of  the  finished  pulp.  The  fruit 
is  then  passed  under  heavy  water  sprays  or  through  a 
rotary  washer  to  remove  all  traces  of  arsenic  or  nico¬ 
tine  sprays  which  are  employed  in  most  orchards  for 
the  prevention  of  various  diseases. 

.\t  this  plant,  after  emerging  from  the  washer,  the 
fruit  automatically  enters  a  bucket  conveyor  which 
takes  it  to  the  second  storey  of  the  pulp  house,  empty¬ 
ing  it  into  hoppers  placed  above  copper-lined  boiling 
vessels,  which  are  capable  of  holding  approximately 
15  cwts.  of  fruit.  The  reason  for  having  the  hoppers 
is  in  order  to  permit  the  quick  loading  of  a  charge 
after  a  boiling  pan  has  been  emptied. 

The  boiling  pans,  which  are  fitted  with  open  steam 
coils,  also  have  lids  to  which  a  steam  extraction  system 
is  attached.  When  the  fruit  has  been  emptied  from 
the  hoppt*r  into  the  pan  a  certain  amount  of  water  is 
added.  Here  care  must  be  taken,  as  the  Ministry  of 
Food  only  permits  the  addition  of  a  certain  percentage 
of  added  moisture  to  fruit  pulps  and,  consequently, 
when  using  open-steam  boiling  pans  the  amount  of 
condensation  which  occurs  during  ctwking  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  and  it  is  that  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  amount  of  moisture  to  be  added  at  the 
initial  stage. 

The  lids  are  placed  on  the  pans  and  the  fruit  slowly 
brought  to  the  boil,  when  it  is  allowed  to  simmer  until 
it  becomes  soft.  The  time  naturally  varies  according 
to  the  type  of  fruit  being  processed,  but  in  the  case  of 
apples  this  process  usually  occupies  25  to  30  minutes. 

When  the  fruit  has  been  sufficiently  softened,  the 
permitted  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  solution  is  added 
and  the  pulp  stirred  with  a  mechanical  agitator.  In  the 
case  of  apples,  the  solution  used  at  this  plant  is  3  pints 
per  cwt.  of  6-25  jier  cent,  sulphur  dioxide,  which  gives 
the  allowed  percentage  of  1,500  parts  per  million  in 
the  finished  pulp.  This  solution  is  made  from  meta¬ 
bisulphite  powder  containing  62 J  per  cent,  sulphur 
dioxide. 

The  pulp  is  next  allowed  to  flow  out  of  the  pan 
through  a  chute  in  the  floor  into  a  pulping  machine, 
which  not  only  removes  undesirable  |x>rtiuns  of  fruit, 
but  ensures  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  sulphur  dioxide 
with  the  pulp.  This  machine  runs  the  pulp  into  a 
wooden  tank  mounted  on  piers  approximately  3  ft. 
from  the  ground,  where  it  is  allowed  to  run  by  gravity 
through  stainless  steel  taps  into  barrels  which  have 


SIDE  ELEVATION  FRONT  ELEVATION 

A  diagrammatic  illustration  of  the  plant  used  for  fruit  preservation  hv  sulphur  dioxide  at  the  Portadown 
factory  of  Robert  Wilson  and  Sons  [Barrhead) ,  Ltd. 
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first  been  steamed  to  remove  any  foreifjn  matter.  The  sulphur  dioxide  solution  poured  in,  then  more  fruit  and 

barrels  are  then  put  into  storaf'e  and  are  ready  for  more  solution  and  so  on  until  the  barrel  is  full, 

despatch.  Owing  to  the  volatility  of  sulphur  dioxide,  only  very 

When  processing  fruits  such  as  damsons,  plums,  etc.,  sound  casks  which  have  been  well  coopered  should  be 

from  which  the  processor  does  not  wish  to  remove  the  used.  Even  when  this  precaution  is  taken,  it  is  a  good 

stones,  or  blackcurrants  and  gcK)seberTies  which  it  may  practice  to  take  periodical  samples  of  the  pulp  being 

be  desirable  to  leave  whole,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re-  stored,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  sulphur  dioxide 

move  certain  parts  from  the  pulping  machine  so  that  it  content  is  being  maintained;  if  not,  further  additions 

is  merely  used  as  a  conveyor  of  the  fruit  from  the  should  be  made.” 

boiling  })ans  to  the  filling  tanks. 

It  is  possible  to  process  certain  soft  fruits  by  the  “  Fruit  Preservation  by  Sulphur  Dioxide  ”  will  be 
cold  method.  In  this  case  the  barrels  are  not  filled  continued  in  a  forthcoming  issue.  Publication  of  the 

completely  with  fruit  before  adding  the  preserving  complete  list  of  references  will  be  given  in  the  con- 

solution.  .A  small  quantity  of  fruit  is  first  put  in,  eluding  instalment. 


Double  Seaming  Leaks  in  Cans 


At  the  end. of  a  six  months  period  of  testing  cans 
for  double  seaming  leaks  it  was  found  that  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  cans  leaked  when  these  were  filled  with 
water,  leaving  adequate  headspace,  and  then  immersed 
in  an  oil  bath  (kept  at  240®  F.)  until  a  pressure  of 
between  15  and  20  lbs.  had  developt'd  internally.  .More 
than  i,o(X)  cans  (mainly  .\.2i’s  and  .A.i  tails)  were 
tested  and  the  leaks  in  about  75  per  cent,  of  cases  were 
by  the  junction  of  the  lockseam  with  the  double  seam. 

'J  he  seams  were  removed  in  order  to  examine  the 
can  and  lid  hooks,  the  position  of  the  leak  being 
marked  before  the  seams  were  cut  from  the  cans.  It 
was  found  that  leaks  other  than  those  at  the  junction 
of  top  and  side  seams  were  caused  by  wrinkling  and 
short  can  or  lid  hooks.  Short  hooks  were  also  found  to 
greatly  increase  the  possibility  of  these  junction  leaks. 

From  these  results  it  appeared  that  commercial 
double  seaming  did  not  necessarily  mean  complete 
hermetic  sealing.  However,  it  was  found  that  the 
majority  of  the  leaks  were  very  minute  and  that  a 
small  amount  of  solid  matter — detached  pieces  of  rubber 
sealing  comjKJund  or  material  from  the  contents  of 
cans  in  actual  production — sealed  the  small  leaks  hy 
packing  down  into  the  gaps  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in 
which  starch  packs  into  a  Gooch  crucible  under  suction 
and  so  prevents  further  filtration  or  washing. 

Leaks  Caused  Through  Over-Filling 

It  was  found  that  cans  could  be  made  to  leak  badly 
by  overfilling.  This  was  through  no  fault  of  the  seam¬ 
ing  but  was  caused  by  e.xcessive  pressure  following 
u[K)n  inclusion  of  large  amounts  of  air  and  consequent 
piling  up  of  solid  material  above  the  rim  (in  order  to 
get  correct  filling  weight),  this  protruding  material 
getting  caught  between  the  can  and  lid  flanges  during 
clinching,  producing  hermetic  sealing  and  making  sub¬ 
sequent  exhausting  an  impossibility.  This  type  of  over¬ 
filled  can  would  be  distended  after  exhausting,  and 
following  ujjon  retorting  would  be  either  a  puffy  can  or 
a  leaker,  owing  to  excessive  pressure  having  forced 
some  of  the  can’s  contents  through  the  double  seaming, 
this  material  emerging  usually  in  the  form  of  a  clear, 
gluey,  filtered  liquid. 

This  overfilling  by  volume  is  most  easily  demon- 
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strated  in  fish  and  meat  pastes,  for,  if  air  is  purposely- 
included  by  rough  hand-filling,  the  can,  although  only- 
being  of  the  normal  weight,  w  ill  be  either  puffy  or  both 
puffy  and  leaky. 

If  the  cans  are  properly  filled  by  an  extruding 
machine  this  does  nut  happen  as  air  is  not  included  in 
this  case. 

Valve  Effect 

If  cans  are  filled  to  the  usual  extent  with  w-ater, 
closed,  and  retorted  at  various  pressures  there  is  found 
a  proportion  that  show-  a  vacuum  on  cooling,  even  w  hen 
conditions  of  temperature,  external  and  internal,  are 
strictly  controlled.  .A  percentage  can  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  stretching  of  the  can  by  the  inter¬ 
nal  pressure  developed  during  processing,  but  there  is 
still  a  residue  in  which  the  vacuum  is  definitely  not 
caused  in  this  manner. 

In  view  of  the  wide  evidence  of  minute  leaks  in 
commercial  seaming,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
vacuum  is  produced  by  a  valve  effect  in  which  a  small 
quantity  of  air  and  steam  is  blow  n  out  of  minute  leaks 
during  retorting  before  chance  pieces  of  liner  or  dust 
finally  fill  the  gaps  and  so  produce  complete  hermetic 
sealing  and  a  partial  vacuum  on  cooling. 

Incidental  Blowing 

In  the  case  of  the  occasional  blown  can  the  valve 
effect  is  reversed  and  the  causative  leaks  are  usually 
larger.  The  causative  organism  has  gained  access 
during  cooling.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  been  sucked 
into  the  can  by-  the  internal  vacuum  during  cooling 
before  the  leak  becomes  sealed  by  less  imponderable 
pieces  of  matter  drawn  from  the  seaming.  'I'hat  the 
bacteria  gain  access  in  cases  of  this  type  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  incidental  blown 
cans — the  occasional  one  or  two  per  factory  batch — 
are  found  to  contain  non-sporing  bacilli,  and  cocci  w  ith 
low-  thermal  death  point. 

If,  after  testing  cans  for  leaks  in  the  heated  liquid 
paraffin  bath,  they  can  be  rapidly  transferred  to  a  cold- 
water  suspension  of  ground  rice  or  similar  material, 
the  leakers,  on  cooling,  w  ill  be  found  to  have  developed 
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a  vacuum.  In  cases  where  there  are  fairly  large  leaks 
and  the  cans  have  been  allowed  to  stay  in  the  oil  bath 
for  15  minutes  or  more,  a  very  high  vacuum  can  be 
demonstrated.  By  keeping  the  time  factor  constant  a 
useful  corroborative  test  for  leaky  seams  is  evolved. 
In  order  to  correlate  all  data,  i.e.,  bacteriological  find¬ 
ings,  oil  bath  and  rice  suspension  results,  with  the 
double  seaming  irregularities,  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
through  the  double  seaming  at  one  point  and  after 
filing  avyay  the  top  edge  of  the  double  seam  to  remove 
the  cover  hook  by  giving  gentle  downward  taps  with  a 
file.  Both  hooks  can  then  be  examined  and  measured. 
If  that  part  of  the  cover  adjoining  each  leak  has  been 
marked  during  the  emergence  of  each  stream  of  bubbles 
in  the  oil  bath,  the  seaming  at  the  leaky  point  can  be 
examined  and  after  a  certain  amount  of  experience  th<- 
type  of  leak  likely  to  lead  to  a  blown  will  be  recognised 
at  a  glance. 

When  carrying  out  the  oil  bath  test  it  will  be  noticed 
that  when  the  cans  are  first  put  into  the  hot  oil  there 
is  a  rush  of  bubbles  from  the  seaming.  This  ceases 
shortly  afterwards  and  is  to  be  ignored.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  it  denotes  escape  of  moisture  and  air  previously 
caught  up  in  the  seaming,  .\ctual  leaks  are  revealed 
later  on,  after  doming  has  occurred,  by  a  steady  stream 
of  bubbles  which  does  not  cease  but  carries  on  the 
whole  time  the  can  is  in  the  bath. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  risks  of  blowing 
caused  through  the  entry  of  micro-organisms  into  cans 
during  cooling  have  been  increased  by  water  cooling. 
That  is  to  say  that  momentar}'  entry  of  bacteria  with 
water  into  a  microscopic  wrinkle  or  gap  caused  by 
loose  seaming  is,  for  some  reason,  more  likely  than 
entry  of  bacteria  in  air.  The  contamination  of  the 
water  supply  can  become  very  heavy  in  some  pressure¬ 
cooling  systems  and  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
this. 

This  means  that  seaming  will  have  to  be  more 
efficient  than  before  now’  that  pressure  cooling  has 
come  into  general  use  and  that  the  pressure-cooling 
water  should  be  chlorinated. 


Sending  Food  by  Rail  in  Wartime 

With  reference  to  the  article,  “  .Sending  Food  by  Rail 
in  Wartime  ”,  published  in  the  May  issue  of  Food 
.Manufacture,  p.  159,  it  should  be  noted  that : 

Under  the  Railways  (Carriage  Paid)  (Amendment) 
Direction,  1943,  the  only  traffics  which  are  now  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  “  carriage  paid  ”  arrangements  are  : 

(a)  Merchandise  carried  under  an  agreed  charge 

arrangement. 

(b)  Cattle,  sheep  and  pigs. 


British  Material  for  Export 

Overseas  readers  are  advised  that  the  fact 
I  that  goods  made  of  raw  materials  in  short 
supply  owing  to  war  conditions  are  adver- 
i  tised  in  Food  Manufacture  should  not  be 
I  taken  as  an  indication  that  they  are  neces- 
'■  sarily  available  for  export. 


Partial  War-damage  of  Premises 

.An  important  ruling  has  been  gi\en  by  the  courts 
which  affects  the  relationship  of  landlords  and  tenants 
of  war-damaged  property,  where  it  is  partly  capable  of 
beneficial  occupation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  point  of  the  above  decision, 
it  is  desirable  to  review  briefly  the  position  where 
property  suffers  war  damage. 

If,  as  the  result  of  the  damage,  the  premises  have 
been  rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  let  or  were  being  used,  the  tenant,  by  serving 
notice  under  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (War  Damage) 
.Acts,  can  put  an  immediate  stop,  subject  to  certain 
qualifications,  to  his  liability  to  pay  further  rent. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  notice  which  the  tenant 
can  serve.  If  he  desires  to  retain  the  lease,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  damage,  he  should  serve  a  notice  of  reten¬ 
tion.  The  notice  may  be  unconditional,  or,  again,  it 
may  be  conditional  on  a  value  payment  not  being 
awarded  by  the  War  Damage  Commission  in  resiiect 
of  the  damage. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tenant  desires  to  disclaim 
the  lease,  he  should  serve  a  notice  oT  disclaimer,  but 
the  landlord  may  then  serve  a  counter  notice  to  avoid 
disclaimer. 

In  either  event,  viz.,  whether  a  notice  of  retentiim  or 
a  notice  of  disclaimer  has  been  served,  the  tenant’s 
liability  for  any  further  rent  will  therefrom  immediately 
cease,  though,  of  course,  in  respect  of  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  date  of  the  damage  and  the  date  of  the 
notice  the  full  rent  reserved  by  the  lease  must  be  paid 
by  the  tenant,  even  though  the  premises  may  have 
been  entirely  demolished.  But  premises,  while  they 
may  be  wholely  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  let  or  used,  may  be  to  some  extent  capable  of 
beneficial  occupation.  In  such  a  case,  although  the 
tenant  may  have  ser\’ed  a  notice  with  a  view  to  sus¬ 
pending  his  liability  for  rent,  the  landlord  may,  never¬ 
theless,  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order  directing  the 
tenant  to  pay  a  rent  which  is  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  premises  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  truly 
capable  of  beneficial  occupation.  If  the  court  orders, 
on  such  an  application,  that  a  reduced  rent  should  be 
paid  by  the  tenant,  does  the  reduction  operate  as  from 
the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  damage,  or  as  from 
the  date  of  the  tenant’s  notice?  The  court  held  that 
there  is  no  power  to  alter  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  a 
lease  in  respect  of  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
statutory  notice  which  the  tenant  may  have  served,  so 
that  if  on  such  an  application  a  reduction  of  rent  was 
ordered,  the  reduction  could  operate  only  as  from  the 
date  of  the  notice. 

This  principle  has  also  been  held  to  apply  to  a 
‘‘  multiple  lease,”  that  is,  a  single  lease  of  different 
buildings  or  parts  of  a  building.  When  the  lease  is  a 
mulTiple  lease,  in  general,  the  leave  of  the  court  must 
be  obtained  before  any  notice  seized  by  the  lessee  can 
be  regarded  as  effective.  If  the  court  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  lessee’s  notice  is  not  to  be  effective, 
and  that  he  is  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  serve  any  effective 
notice,  the  court  may,  nevertheless,  having  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  damage,  order  a  reduction  of  rent. 
Such  a  reduction,  likewise,  can  only  operate  as  from 
the  date  on  which  the  tenant  served  the  notice  (subse¬ 
quently  treated  as  ineffective),  and  not  as  from  the 
date  of  the  damage. 
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V ege table  Dehydration 


The  technique  involved  in  the  processing,  dehydra¬ 
tion  and  packaging  of  vegetables  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  in  a  transitory  stage,  and  recommendations 
made  to-day  may  be  changed  to-morrow.  In  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  Canada  experimental  work  is 
resulting  in  new  methods  being  developed  that  not  only 
simplify  processing,  but  improve  the  rehydration  quality 
and  the  storage  life  of  the  product. 

Data  secured  at  the  h'ruit  Products  Laboratory  at  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  on 
blanching  temperatures  and  time  required  for  the  in¬ 
activation  of  enzymes  shows  that  higher  temperatures 
than  those  ordinarily  used  in  Canadian  plants  are 
required  to  get  inactivation  of  the  peroxidase  enzyme. 

Blanching 

In  general,  steam  is  the  ideal  method  of  blanching. 
I  raying  in  this  case  presents  no  problem.  In  addition, 
there  is  little  leaching  of  those  soluble  solids  which  are 
a  part  of  the  nutritional  content  of  the  vegetable. 
However,  certain  products  lend  themselves  more 
readily  to  the  water  blanch.  In  the  water  blanch,  salt 
is  usually  added ;  the  soluble  solids  from  the  material 
being  processed  are  allowed  to  build  up,  and  a  minimum 
of  make-up  water  is  added.  These  precautions  decrease 
the  leaching  lo.ssos  when  water  blanching  is  indicated. 

Use  of  Sulphites 

Studies  on  the  use  of  sulphites  have  resulted  in 
different  methods  of  procedure.  Retention  of  bright 
greens  in  cabbage  may  be  secured  by  sulphite  treat¬ 
ments,  .‘\  straight  steam  blanch  bleaches  the  product, 
and  the  longer  the  blanch  the  more  pronounced  is  the 
bleaching  effect.  Cabbage  which  is  given  a  short  steam 
blanch  may  have  a  very  good  colour,  but  the  product 
usually  discolours  during  the  dehydration  process  if  an 
optimum  dehydration  programme  is  followed.  Sul- 
|)hiting  the  cabbage  protects  the  colour  by  fixing  the 
chlorophyll  and  assists  in  the  retention  of  vitamin  C 
during  the  blanching  and  dehydration  processes.  Sul- 
phited  cabbage  given  exactly  the  same  dehydration 
treatment  as  untreated  cabbage  has  had  as  much  as 
KK)  per  cent,  more  vitamin  C. 

Sulphiting  Cabbage 

There  are  several  methods  of  treating  cabbage  with 
sulphite.  Dipping  the  shredded  cabbage  in  cold  0-05 
per  cent,  and  o-i  per  cent,  scnlium  sulphite  solutions  for 
as  long  as  fifteen  minutes  prior  to  the  blanch  results  in 
a  blanched  product  slightly  better  than  the  untreated 
cabbage,  but  the  colour  of  the  dehydrated  cabbage  is 
poor.  The  greens  are  didled  and  faded,  and  the  whites 
and  yellows  are  muddied.  The  SO,  content  of  this 
material  is  practically  nil.  .A  stronger  solution  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Samples /given  a  lo-second  dip  in  cold  0*5  per 

Abstract  of  an  article,  "Method  of  Dehydrating 
Vegetables,”  by  C.  C.  Eidt  and  Mary  MacArthur, 
I'tivision  of  Horticulture ,  Central  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  published  in  Food  in  Canada,  III, 
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cent,  and  in  i  per  cent  sodium  sulphite  made  much 
better  finished  products,  the  sample  dipped  in  the 
stronger  solution  being  the  more  attractive. 

Hot  sulphite  dips  prior  to  blanching  give  a  de¬ 
hydrated  product  of  superior  colour.  The  solution 
should  be  maintained  at  o-i  per  cent,  at  2(X)"  F.  While 
further  rt'finements  are  undoubtedly  necessary,  a  means 
of  maintaining  a  satisfactory  sulphite  solution  has  been 
worked  out  in  a  commercial  plant.  This  may  form  a 
workable  basis  in  the  absence  of  equipment  for  deter¬ 
mining  rapidly  the  SO,  content  of  the  dipping  bath  and 
of  the  finished  material.  An  original  o-i  per  cent, 
sodium  sulphite  solution  was  made  up  in  an  open  wood 
tank  where  the  liquid  could  be  kept  hot  by  steam  injec¬ 
tion.  The  strength  of  the  liquiil  was  maintained  by 
adding  4  oz.  of  sodium  sulphite  for  every  375  lb.  of 
cabkage  treated,  and  each  bucket  was  drained  before 
being  placed  on  the  trays.  The  table  below  indicates 
the  SO,  retention  of  cabbage  treated  with  the  hot  o-i 
per  cent,  sodium  sulphite  in  a  commercial  plant. 

TABLE  1 

SO,  Rktkntion  in  DF.iivnR.vTF.i)  Cabbage 

Treatment.  -S'O,  Retention. 

1.  Cabbage  dipped  (plunged  only)  ...  ^qop.p.m. 

2.  Cabbage  held  15  seconds  ...  ...  b7op.p.m. 

3.  Cabbage  held  30  seconds .  i34op.p.m. 

Under  conditions  of  plant  operation,  after  several 
trucks  had  been  processed,  a  sample  of  the  finished 
cabbage  showed  an  SO,  content  of  730  p.p.m.  To 
.secure  1,000  p.p.m.  about  twenty  seconds  in  the  hot 
sodium  sulphite  solution  would  be  required. 

.Spraying  the  cabbage  with  a  sulphite  solution  half¬ 
way  through  the  blanching  process  is  not  satisfactory. 
Samples  of  such  material  from  the  same  tray  may  have 
widely  different  -SO,  contents,  due  probably  to  insuffi¬ 
cient  penetration  of  the  solution  through  the  layers  of 
the  product,  unequal  distribution  from  the  spray 
nozzles,  or  even  clogging  of  the  nozzles,  especially  when 
the  water  has  an  alkaline  pH.  Cabbage  is  st)metimes 
sulphited  after  the  blanch.  In  this  case  the  colour  is 
not  protected  during  the  blanching  process.  When  this 
method  is  used,  in  order  to  retain  colour,  the  blanching 
period  is  usually  so  shortened  that  the  peroxidase  en¬ 
zyme  is  not  inactivated.  In  .addition,  definitely  under¬ 
blanched  material  is  often  tough  when  cooked.  If  the 
blanching  period  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  peroxidase 
enzyme,  the  colour  is  bleached  before  the  sulphite  pro¬ 
tection  can  be  given. 

The  only  method  of  retaining  a  fair  colour  in  un¬ 
treated  cabbage  during  the  dehydration  process  is  by 
prolonged  drying  at  lowered  tunnel  temperatures,  a 
practice  which  decreases  production  and  increases  over¬ 
head,  and  frequently  results  in  heavy  destruction  of 
vitamin  C. 

Sulphiting  Other  Vegetables 

Green  leafy  vegetables  may  he  sulphited  similar  to 
the  method  used  for  cabbage,  but  if  the  product  mats 
when  moist  heat-treated  the  cold  sulphite  dips  are  indi- 
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catfd.  Spinach  and  Swiss  Chard  are  in  this  category. 
A  fairly  strong  cold  sulphite  dip  of  parsley  and  kale 
results  in  a  highly  coloured  product  with  a  high  vita¬ 
min  C  content.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
although  sulphiting  assists  in  the  retention  of  vitamin 
C,  it  reduces  or  destroys  the  vitamin  li,  content, 

I'o  prevent  surlace  discoloration  of  potatoes  during 
the  holding  period  between  peel  and  trim  and  some¬ 
times  between  trim  and  strip,  a  sulphite  solution  up  to 
0-25  per  cent,  may  be  used.  I'here  is  not  sulVicient 
sulphite  penetration  on  these  unstripped  potatoes  to 
reduce  the  vitamin  B,  materially,  and  such  sulphite  as 
remains  on  the  surface  is  removed  during  the  subse¬ 
quent  washing.  This  use  of  sulphite  solution  appears 
to  be  superior  to  the  2  jxt  cent,  salt  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Dipping  the  stripped  potatoes  in  a  sulphurous  acid 
solution  for  the  |)urpose  of  bleaching  should  be  avoided 
for  several  reasons.  If  the  acid,  which  has  rapid  pene¬ 
trative  powers,  permeates  the  thin  strips,  vitamin  B, 
may  be  comjdetely  destroyed.  In  the  hands  of  a  care¬ 
less  operator  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  time  of 
immersion  may  be  uncontrolled.  I’otatoes  so  treated 
certainly  will  not  be  discoloured.  'I'hey  may  have  a 
floury  »H)ating.  They  are  usually  hard  and  are  difficult 
to  refresh,  will  not  mash  easily  when  cooked,  and  may 
have  that  distinct  sulphur  flavour  which  cannot  be- 
cooked  out.  I'liis  hardening  of  the  strips  is  very  similar 
to  the  ‘‘  firming  ”  of  berries  packed  in  sulphurous  acid 
solutions  for  export. 

Discoloration  of  Potatoes 

It  is  known  that  dehytlrated  potatoes  generally  dis¬ 
colour  at  high  storage  temperatures.  At  kk)"  F.  the 
discoloration  may  be  very  marked,  while  at  80°  I',  there 
is  a  slight  discoloratit)n  after  several  months.  Kxperi- 
ments  under  way  app<*ar  to  indicate  sulphiting  as  a 
method  of  delaying  this  discoloration.  .\t  the  Central 
ExjK'rimental  Farm  laboratory  the  storage  trials  of 
potatoes  so  treated  are  not  suHlciently  advanced  to  give 
the  .SO,  content  which  will  cause  the  delaying  action, 
but  other  sources  indicate  ux)  to  125  p.p.m.  .SO,  in  the 
dehydrated  product  is  sufficient.  Cold  sulphite  dips  of 
the  stripped  potatoes  prior  to  the  water  blanch  have  not 
proved  very  successful  in  getting  the  .sulphite  in.  Dip¬ 
ping  the  blanched  washed  strips  in  hot  sulphite  solution 
in  a  wooden  tank  has  proved  to  bt*  the  liest  method. 
The  time*of  the  dip  and  the  strength  of  the  solution  is 
dependent  on  the  desired  amount  of  SO,  in  the  finished 
product. 

Experiments  to  date  have  shown  that  dehydrated 
potattws,  immediately  after  dehydration  with  an  SO, 
content  of  approximately  125  p.p.m.,  have  the  vitamin 
B,  ct)ntent  reduced  by  about  50  per  cent.,  and  those 
with  an  SO,  content  of  (>50  ti)  i,<hk)  p.p.m.  have  no 
vitamin  B,. 

PROCESSING  METHODS 

Potatoes 

In  dehydrating  potatoes,  waste  by  abrasive  iK«eling 
will  vary  from  about  22  to  30  per  cent. ;  therefore  for 
large-scale  operation  this  waste  should  be  utilised  for 
starch  recovery.  On  the  basis  of  the  production  of 
approximately  4  tons  of  dried  potato  a  day  a  recovery 
of  st.'irch  in  excess  of  i  ton  could  be  made. 

Where  starch  recover}  is  a  factor  the  jjotatoes  must 


bc‘  thoroughly  washed  as  a  preliminary  stage.  For  this 
|)urpose  a  commercial  soaker-washer  is  necessary. 
Where  starch  recovery  is  not  a  factor  the  first  step  of 
processing  is  peeling.  .Methods  adopted  in  Canada 
have  been  to  abrasive  peel.  To  date  our  records  show 
that  there  is  less  loss  in  peeling  by  using  the  drum-  or 
batch-type  peeler  than  the  continuous  abrasive  peeler. 

I'he  amount  of  peel  to  be  removed  will  be  dependent 
on  the  balance  of  subsequent  labour  required  for  trim¬ 
ming  and  the  loss  secured  in  the  raw  vegetable.  Hand 
labour,  which  is  required  for  trimming  and  is  expensive, 
may  justify  heavy  abrasive  peeling. 

I’otatoes  discolour  quickly  after  the  peel  is  removed 
if  e.xposed  to  air,  and  this  discoloration  shows  up  in  the 
finished  (iroduct  as  blackened  strips.  To  guard  against 
this  the  potatoes  should  be  dipped  in  a  tank  containing 
2  per  cent,  salt  solution  or  mild  sodium  sulphite  before 
trimming.  . 

'I'he  potatex's  are  then  run  to  a  trimming  table,  where 
eyes,  digger  blemishes,  bruised  or  diseased  areas  are 
removed. 

The  potatoes  should  then  be  stripped  immediately. 
For  this  purpose  an  L'rschel  stripper  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory.  strip  |  in.  by  g  in.  has  been  found 
ideal.  It  is,  however,  important  that  the  slices  lx>  cut 
g  in.  thick  and  the  arlxjur  be  set  to  cut  the  strips  §  in. 
wide,  rather  than  the  reverse.  In  potatoes,  thick  slices 
cut  thinly  the  reverse  way  cause  a  large  jx'rcentage  of 
broken  pieces  in  the  finished  product. 

.After  stripping,  the  potatoes  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  to  remove  free  starch  from  the  surface  of  each 
strip.  Otherwist*  in  subsequent  processing  a  layer  of 
cooked  starch  on  the  outside  of  the  strips  will  result  in 
a  “  ca.se-hardened  ”  proiluct  very  unsatisfactory  in 
appearance.  In  addition,  this  product  does  not  refresh 
well. 

Hot-water  blanching  has  been  most  satisfactory  with 
potatex's,  although  the  Fruit  I’rixlucts  Laboratory, 
Summerland,  B.('.,  reports  that  they  have  had  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  steam  blanching  tlx*  variety  Netted 
(iem.  Conditions  of  blanching  and  dehydration  are 
given  in  Table  2. 

.Storage  results  to  date  show  that  potatoes  maintained 
under  high-temperature  conditions — ux)®  F, — for  a  few 
months  discolour  badly. 

Carrots 

Carrots  are  first  abrasive  or  lye  peeled.  Results  in 
our  laboratory  indicate  that  by  using  3  per  cent,  lye  at 
2«x)°  F.  for  three  minutes  a  satisfactory  peel  can  be 
secured.  Losses,  trimming  ])lus  |)eeling,  in  these  lye- 
peeled  carrots  run  as  low  as  10  to  12  per  cent.  With 
abrasive  peeling,  losses  up  to  30  per  cent,  may  occur. 
In  lye  peeling,  brushes  must  be  used  to  remove  the 
peeling  residue. 

.After  carrots  are  peeled  they  must  be  trimmed  to 
remove  the  crown  and  discoloured  or  bruised  areas. 
I'hey  are  then  stripped  the  same  as  for  |X)tatoes. 

Enzymes  are  easily  inactivateil  in  the  carrot  and 
steam  blanching  is  recommended. 

Turnips 

Losses  by  abrasive  jjeeling  are  comparatively  small, 
and  this  method  is  therefore  recommended. 

.After  peeling,  the  turnips  should  be  roughly  trimmed 
;md  then  blocked  into  pieces  approximately  2  ins. 
.square.  This  can  be  done  by  using  a  heavy  knife  or 
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TABLE  2 


Conditions  of  Blanching  and  Dehydration  for  Different  Vegetables 


Vegetable. 

Blanch. 

Dehydration. 

Type  of 
Blanch. 

Tempera¬ 
ture  of 
Blanch. 

Time  in 
.Minutes. 

Start, 

Finish. 

Finishing,  1 

j 

Probable 

Drying 

Time. 

(Per  cent. 

(Deg.  Fahr.) 

(Deg.  Fahr.) 

(Deg.  Fahr.) 

.  R.H.)  1 

Mrs. 

Potatoes,  fresh  dug  ... 

Water 

206-208 

2i-3J 

180 

I5«»55 

lo 

4-5 

Potatoes,  stored 

206-208 

3-4i 

180 

140- 145 

lO  1 

4-5 

Carrots  . 

Steam 

206-208 

5-6 

180 

•50-155  . 

8-10  ; 

4-5 

Turnips 

212 

7-8 

180 

>50-155 

10-12  \ 

5-6 

Cabbage  from  field  ... 

208-2 10 

3-4 

180 

>35 

10-12 

5-7 

Cabbage  from  field. 

1 

sulphited  . 

208-2 10 

3-4 

180 

>45 

10-12 

5-6 

Cabbage,  stored 

208-2 10 

6-7 

180 

122 

10-12 

6-8 

Cabbage,  stored  and 

sulphited  . 

208-2 10 

6-7 

180 

>34 

10-12  1 

6-8 

(Unions  ... 

None 

— 

— 

180 

140 

10-12  ' 

5-6 

Beets  . 

Water 

204-20<> 

3 

180 

>50 

12-14 

4-5 

butcher’s  cleaver.  At  this  time  turnips  showiiif*  brown- 
heart  or  excessive  ‘‘  woodiness  ”  can  be  sfiotted  and 
discarded. 

'I'he  pieces  then  f'o  to  the  trimminf*  table  for  removal 
of  blemishes.  The  blocked  pieces  then  pass  to  the 
stripper. 

The  enzymes  which  cause  discoloration  in  the  de¬ 
hydrated  product  are  very  difficult  to  destroy  in  turnips. 
Steam  at  a  temperature  of  212"  F.  for  seven  minutes  is 
required.  'I'his  necessity  for  a  lonj»  blanch  at  a  hi>*h 
tem(M*rature  must  be  stressed.  It  is  mainly  for  this 
reason  that  steam  blanching  is  recommended.  How¬ 
ever,  a  satisfactory  product  can  be  obtained  by  blanch¬ 
ing  in  boiling  water  to  which  2  per  cent,  salt  has  been 
addetl,  and  the  concentration  of  solutes  from  the 
blanched  material  is  allowed  to  build  up. 

Cabbage 

As  prcxiously  mentioned,  the  best  dehydrated  pro¬ 
ducts  are  produced  from  cabbage  freshly  harvested  from 
the  field.  Results  secured  at  the  Fruit  Products 
LaUiratory,  Kentville,  N.S.,  would  indicate  that  the 
addition  of  two  or  three  of  the  more  tender  outside 
leaves  of  cabbage  improves  the  colour  and  rehydration 
a|)pearance  of  the  product.  These  leaves  should  be 
removed  and  washed  separately.  .Stored  cabbage 
shoultl  l>e  trimmed  to  remove  all  discoloured  leaves. 
The  cabbage  can  then  be  quartered  and  the  cores  re¬ 
moved.  In  many  commercial  plants  a  core  shredder  is 
used  to  pulp  the  core  before  the  cabbage  is  finally 
shreddeil.  Much  larger  yields  are  secured  by  this 
method,  and,  provided  the  opieration  is  thoroughly  done, 
the  finished  product  is  excellent. 

The  whole  cabbage,  after  trimming,  should  be  coarse 
shredded.  A  kraut  cutter  is  ideal  for  this  job,  but  the 
knives  should  be  set  much  coarser  than  for  kraut  manu¬ 
facture — that  is,  for  a  thickness  of  A  in. 
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The  cabbage  is  then  blanched  in  steam.  The  time 
and  tem|)erature  of  the  steam  blanch  is  given  in  the 
general  blanching  table. 

Onions 

Onions  should  be  peeled  and  trimmed.  Hand  peeling 
is  expensive.  One  manufacturer  using  flame  peeling 
finds  this  method  highly  satisfactory  and  trimming 
losses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  trimmed  onions  are  then  sliced  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  tomato  sheer  or  kraut  cutter  is  used  for  the 
purpose. 

No  advantage  has  been  secured  by  blanching  onions. 
The  slices  are  merely  trayed  and  dehydrated. 

Beets 

The  recommended  method  for  beets  has  been  to  cook 
whole,  slip  the  skin,  slice  or  strip  and  then  dehydrate. 
This  method,  while  producing  a  satisfactory  product,  is 
not  adapted  to  large-scale  production. 

.\  method  developed  at  the  Kentville  Experimental 
Station  has  produced  better  quality  dehydrated  beets 
than  any  other  we  have  tried.  The  procedure  is  to 
abrasive-peel  the  raw  beets  and  trim.  The  beets  are 
then  stripped  or  iliced.  A  hot-water  blanch  is  then 
given,  using  2  per  cent,  salt  in  the  blanching  liquor, 
and  by  using  a  minimum  of  make-up  water  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  solutes  is  allowed  to  build  up  until  the 
liquor  becomes  blood-red.  A  few  trays  will  be  rather 
pale,  but  these  can  be  thrown  away.  If ‘the  water  is 
excessively  alkaline  the  water  will  turn  amber  instead 
of  red.  Sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  can  be  added  to 
maintain  the  red  colour,  or  the  />H  may  be  determined 
and  the  water  kept  at  a  neutral  point. 

(Continued  on  page  229) 
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A  Case  against  Milk  Pasteurisation 

The  author  of  this  article,  who  is  a  soil  bacteriologist,  describes  it  as  “a  protest  against 
out-of-date  ideas  regarding  the  relation  of  some  diseases  to  the  bacteria  supposed  to  i 
cause  them.”  He  states  that  he  is  challenging  a  whole  phi'osophy;  not  merely  instances 
of  its  working.  FOOD  MANUFACTURE  is  an  advocate  for  the  pasteurisation  oi  milk 
and  the  author’s  opinions  are  published  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  audi  alteram  partem. 


E\’ERV  writer  knows  that  his  own  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion,  or  a  trick  of  fate,  occasionally  perverts  his 
mea-'inj;  by  altering  a  figure  or  bringing  nonsense  to 
an  argument  through  a  jjrinter's  error  or  other  cause. 
To  such  slips  all  are  liable,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  note  the  mistake  and  to  correct  it  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  edition  or  as  opportunity  offers.  When  a  writer 
on  child  care,  in  one  of  the  standard  text-books  on 
infant  feeding,  states  that  the  ash  of  milk  is  composctl 
of  salts  of  citric  acid  the  non-medical  chemist  is  forced 
to  pause ;  and  when  he  sees  that  this  statement  occurs 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  edition,  he  is  likely  to  come  to 
certain  conclusions.  One  is  that  the  author  does  not 
know  very  much  about  the  composition  of  one  of  the* 
chief  articles  of  infant  diet ;  another  is  that  his  col¬ 
leagues  are  not  better  informed  about  the  basic  matters 
of  chemistry,  or  they  would  have  drawn  his  attention 
to  the  error. 

Looking  a  little  wider,  it  appears  that  the  medical 
profession  as  a  whole  tends  to  ignore  the  sciences  re¬ 
lated  to  medicine.  However,  the  milkman  usually 
knows  less  about  the  theory  underlying  pasteurisation 
than  does  the  medical  man  or  a  teacher  at  a  centre 
encouraged  by  the  large  dairying  firms ;  and  the  public 
as  a  whole  is  no  better  informed,  and  (except  for  a 
minority  of  nature-curists)  is  content  to  take  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  and  the  worth  of  medical  knowledge 
about  biology  at  the  value  set  upon  it  by  the  profession 
itself. 

An  Inadequate  Theory  Established 

The  only  kind  of  microbiology  that  the  public  has 
consistently  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  about  has 
been  the  microbiology  of  pathogens — chiefly  human 
pathogens.  They  have  learnt  this  from  a  spate  of 
books  and  films  written  by  medical  men  or  by  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  medical  point  of  view ;  and  these  produc¬ 
tions  have  been  almost  invariably  biographical  studies 
of  researchers  into  pathogenic  microbiology,  glorifying 
the  “  devoted  scientists  ”  and  the  pathogenic  microbe. 
There  is  quite  a  lot  of  microbiology  outside  medical 
microbiology;  much  of  it  important  in  food  manufac¬ 
ture,  while  the  non-pathogenic  microbes  in  soil  are 
fundamental  to  the  existence  of  life  upon  the  earth. 

The  medical  profession  has  no  care  for  any  of  this. 
Pasteur  showed  that  bacteria  are  the  “  cause  ”  of 
disease ;  and — except  for  the  developments  in  immun¬ 
ology  based  on  the  microbial  theory  of  the  causation  of 
disease — the  medical  profession  has  abidingly  learnt  no 
fresh  point  of  view  since  Pasteur’s  time.  It  is  the 
medical  profession  which  teaches  advertisers  and  the 
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public  about  the  dread  germ  as  the  "  cause  ”  of  disease, 
to  the  point  of  excluding  any  more  rational  and 
balanced  hypothesis.  The  medical  profession  cannot 
teach  what  it  does  not  know  about ;  hence  the  medical 
insistence  upon  pasteurisation  as  an  effective  means  of 
destroying  the  tubercle  bacteria  and  other  “  causes  ” 
of  disease  latent  in  milk.  1  do  not  deny  that  proper 
pasteurisation  effectively  renders  harmless  most  of  the 
im|X)rtant  pathogenic  bacteria  jjresent  in  milk ;  and  the 
question  about  the  efficiency  with  which  pasteurisation 
is  performed  is  a  side-issue. 

Medical  Skills  and  Science 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  the  memljers 
of  the  medical  profession  are  scientists  or  are  qualified 
to  speak  for  science.  In  relation  to  milk  pasteurisation 
this  incapacity  is  evidenced  by  the  lack  of  prehension 
of  modern  Concepts  among  medical  bacteriologists  and 
a  fortiori  the  run-of-mine  member  of  the  profession. 
The  public  does  not  need  to  understand  the  principles 
of  science,  but  it  is  imjjortant  that  they  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  fed,  in  the  matter  of  pasteurisation,  with 
results  of  outmoded  concepts. 

The  medical  mind  is  more  akin  to  that  of  the  artist 
and  craftsman  than  to  the  scientific.  If  my  baby  were 
ill  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  the  advice  of  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  about  the  ash  of  citric  acid  :  the 
fact  that  he  knows  practically  nothing  alx)ut  chemistry 
would  not  weigh  with  me,  for  1  should  be  relying  upon 
his  clinical  experience  of  babies  and  not  u|)on  his 
chemistry.  That  is  to  say,  I  should  appeal  confidi'iitly 
to  his  experience  and  personal  skill,  just  as  one  does 
when  one  selects  a  painter  for  one’s  portrait.  Hut  such 
people  cannot  reasonably  be  regarded  as  scientists,  and 
should  not  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  s|)eak  as 
scientists. 

A  Note  for  the  ‘‘  Small  ”  Milkmen 

I  am  not  writing  primarily  for  the  producer-retailer 
or  ofiainst  the  medical  profession  or  the  big  interests. 
I  am  concerned  to  outline  an  up-to-date  presentation 
of  the  germ  theory  of  disease  (its  proper  name  is  the 
ecological  theory)  and  to  show  how  it  relates  to  the 
question  of  pasteurisation. 

I  suppose  the  producer-retailers  are  mostly  "  small 
men  ”,  most  of  whose  time  is  occupied  with  producing 
and  retailing  and  the  details  of  getting  a  living.  They 
have  kept  their  noses  rather  than  their  ears  to  the 
ground  and  have  not  heard  the  stirrings  of  the  ecolog¬ 
ical  theory  which  could  help  them  to  confute  the  advo- 
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cates  of  pasteurisation.  It  seems  that  the  “small  ” 
milk-producer  has  let  the  “  big  ’’  ones  get  ahead  of  him 
in  jumping  for  the  big  drum.  The  “  small  ”  man  seems 
to  have  rather  a  contempt  for  scientific  investigation 
and  teaching ;  at  ledst,  the  research  and  teaching 
institutes  are  not  notably  supported  by  “  small  ”  men  ; 
and,  urged  by  the  medical  profession’s  out-of-date 
though  sincere  and  disinterested  theories,  and  the  not 
disinterested  but  understandable  propaganda  for  pas¬ 
teurisation  put  out  by  the  “  big  ’’  firms,  teaching  is 
going  heavily  against  the  small  man.  The  producer- 
retailer  is  letting  an  excellent  scientific  case  go  by  de¬ 
fault. 

The  Dogmatic  Approach 

The  attitude  of  the  medical  profession  is  sympto¬ 
matic.  Dr.  L.  P.  Garrod,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in 
the  University  of  London,  and  Bacteriologist  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  has  written  in  two  Issues  of 
Country  Life  this  year  (February  12  and  .May  28)  the 
fairest  attempt  I  have  seen  to  meet  the  case  against 
pasteurisation.  He  admits  (May  28)  that  there  are  a 
•few  medical  men  who  oppose  pasteurisation.  1  put  no 
weight  upon  this  admission,  and  quote  it  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  what  it  leads  up  to  in  Professor  Garrod’s 
presentation.  He  says  that  as  far  as  he  knows  these 
dissidents  include  no  one  with  “  the  special  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  sciences  of  nutrition  and  of  bacteriology 
which  is  necessary  to  form  reasoned  judgments  on  the 
various  aspects  of  the  subject  ’’.  But  :  “  On  the  other 
hand  ’’  (and  these  are  my  italics)  “  the  whole  weight  of 
expert  medical  opinion  is  in  favour  of  pasteurisation  ’’ ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  give  the  names  of  the  heavy-weight 
medical  bodies  which  embrace  pasteurisation  as  their 
declared  policy. 

We  thus  have  the  apfieal  to  authority.  This  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  dogmatic  approach,  not  of  the  scientific  ; 
it  is  admissible,  because  it  is  the  only  appeal,  in  matters 
of  faith  rather  than  of  reason.  The  “  reasoned  judg¬ 
ments  ’’  to  which  Professor  Garrod  refers  are,  of 
course,  those  which  agree  with  medical  pronounce¬ 
ments:  and  it  is  implied  that  only  medical  specialists  in 
bacteriology  can  have  the  necessary  special  knowledge 
for  forming  these  judgments.  This  is  another  instance 
of  the  exclusi\a-ness  which  leads  medical  men  to  write 
books  on  animal  hormones  and  to  suggest  that  the 
whole  field  has  b<‘en  covered ;  for,  indeed,  “  bacteri¬ 
ology  ’’  to  the  medical  mind — as  in  the  title  of  the 
Professor’s  Chair — means  only  medical  (and  veterinary) 
bacteriology.  The  proposition  is  |)robably  unchallenge¬ 
able  that  anyone  who  has  been  trained  only  in  medical 
bacteriology  is  unlikely  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
about  f)asteurisation  than  that  to  which  the  medical 
experts  have  come ;  but  medical  bacteriology  is  a  cir¬ 
cumscribed  field,  of  which  the  occupants  seem  seldom 
to  look  over  the  hedges. 

So  it  is  justifiable  to  ask  whether  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  has,  in  fact,  not  the  special,  but  that  general 
knowledge  of  bacteriology  and  science  “  which  is 
necessary  to  form  reasoned  judgments  ’’  about  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  fact  that  the  profession  is  reduced  to  count¬ 
ing  heads  and  to  appealing  to  authority  and  numbers 
tells  against  it ;  for  the  technique  of  voting  has  no  place 
in  scientific  method.  By  this  very  appeal  the  medical 
profession  has  shown  that  it  prefers  the  dogmatic  to  the 
scientific  approach  and  the  hieratic  to  the  methodo¬ 
logical. 
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Science  and  Art 

In  truth,  medicine  as  it  is  generally  practised  is  an 
art  and  not  a  science,  while  surgery  is  a  craft.  Both 
medicine  and  surgery  require  much  experience  and 
expertise.  Both  medicine  and  surgery  make  use  of  de¬ 
duction,  but,  except  for  the  circumstance  that  these 
deductions  are  based  partly  upon  facts  acquired  by 
generations  of  observation  of  the  kind  termed  scientific, 
the  deductions  typically  relate  to  one  person — the 
patient — and  do  not  usually  possess  that  generality  and 
instinct  hieratic.  The  Research  Defence  -Society  is  a 
medical  organisation  ;  it  is  not,  as  one  might  think, 
concerned  with  defending  all  research,  or  even  medical 
research  in  general ;  its  main  concern  is  vigilance  to 
maintain  the  practice  of  vivisection.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  vivisection  ;  but  I  may 
fxjint  out  that  the  title  of  the  Society  is  symptomatic  of 
that  fixity  about  new  ideas  which  has  left  medical 
bacteriologists  in  a  Pasteurian  attitude  towards  the 
germ  theory  of  infection. 

If  every  doctor  is  to  be  called  a  scientist  and 
hearkened  to  as  one  because  he  deals  with  or  takes 
cognisance  of  technological  material  such  X-ray  appara¬ 
tus,  sulphonamide  drugs,  or  pathogenic  bacteria,  then 
the  plumber  has  an  equal  right  to  be  considered  an 
expert  metallurgist,  and  his  opinions  about  alloys  and 
the  phase  rule  should  be  listened  to  with  the  utmost 
respect  in  metallurgical  laboratories  and  councils ;  like¬ 
wise  the  actress  is  an  expert  about  the  manufacture  of 
textiles,  and  the  liner  steward  equally  with  the  engineer 
officer  merits  consultation  about  the  problems  of  marine 
navigation. 

The  public  (and  indeed  the  practitioners  concerned) 
recognise  the  distinctions  in  such  cases.  But  as  re¬ 
gards  the  vast  and  inchoate  medical  profession  so 
recently  emerged  from  the  state  of  possessing  all  know¬ 
ledge  outside  divinity,  classics,  and  law,  the  public  is 
bemused  and  undiscriminating. 

An  Earlier  Over-reaching 

A  generation  or  so  ago  there  was  no  dietitian  who 
would  not  cheerfully  have  gone  to  the  stake  rather 
than  admit  that  there  was;  anything  material  to  learn 
about  the  nutritive  properties  of  foods.  There  were 
minor  disagreements  about  quantities  and  about  the 
numbers  of  calories  required  from,  or  to  be  attributed 
to,  various  components  of  foods,  and  there  were  differ¬ 
ing  views  about  the  value  to  be  given  to  the  inorganic 
salts.  But  such  details  did  not  obscure  the  grandeur 
of  the  achievement  that,  thanks  to  science,  and  to 
calorimetry  in  particular,  practical  finality  had  been 
reached  about  civilised  diet.  The  practices  that  centred 
upon  calories  and  purity  were  carried  so  far  that  many 
foods — especially  those  intended  for  infants  and  in¬ 
valids — were  denatured,  devitaminised,  and  sterilised  : 
all  with  the  best  Intentions  and  the  greatest  good 
faith  and  belief  in  modernity. 

Now  we  have  changed  all  that.  Or  have  we?  The 
emphasis  has  altered,  it  is  true.  We  no  longer  think 
exclusively  in  terms  of  calories  and  purity.  We  now 
know  all  about  vitamins,  or  as  near  all  as  makes  no 
matter.  Having  corrected  the  old  errors,  we  are  free 
to  pontificate  again.  Upon  the  facts  that  pasteurisa¬ 
tion  does  not  appreciably  alter  the  vitamin  content  of 
milk,  and  a  few  more  facts  relating  to  the  effects  of 
pasteurisation  upon  the  nutritive  values  of  milk  as  the 
term  “  nutritive  values  ’’  is  understood  today,  our 


medical  friends  and  other  people  upon  the  frinj^e  of  the 
medical  profession  are  ready  to  go  to  the  stake  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  thesis  that  pasteurising  milk  d(K>s  not  harm  it 
as  a  food.  I  accept  the  observational  facts,  but  am 
doubtful  about  the  deduction.  The  majority  of  the 
medical  profession  have  no  doubts.  .\re  they  really 
sure?  Yes,  quite,  quite  sure.  But  so  they  were  a 
generation  or  two  ago. 

The  other  Side  of  Infection 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  doubts  about  the  in- 
evitableness  of  infection.  Some  early  investigators 
failed  to  produce  cholera  in  themsehes  by  ingesting 
cholera  bacteria.  This  did  not  necessarily  lead  to 
general  doubt  about  the  specificity  of  Koch’s  comma 
bacterium,  then  newly  discovered ;  for,  as  Sir  Ray  Lan- 
kester  put  it  about  1907  :  “  Few,  if  any,  investigators 
of  this  question  gave  up,  as  a  consequence,  their  con¬ 
viction  th.'it  Koch’s  bacillus  was  the  real  and  active 
cause  of  cholera.”  But  :  “  They  suj)|)osed  that  it  must 
be  necessary  for  the  human  intestine  to  Ik*  in  a  favour¬ 
able  condition— an  unhealthy  condition — for  the  Koch’s 
bacillus  to  multiply  in  it.” 

Today,  however,  such  saving  clauses  in  the  theory  of 
bacterial  causation  of  disease  have  largely  fallen  into 
desuetude.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  unknown;  they 
may  even  be  taught  in  medical  schools ;  but,  if  so,  it 
must  be  as  odd  theories  having  a  quaint  historical 
flavour  and  not  as  the  starting-points  of  doubt,  enquiry, 
or  action.  In  remembering  half  of  the  gr*rm  hypothesis 
of  disease  and  neglecting  the  other  and  equally  im- 
ptwtant  half,  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions 
have  thrown  out  the  baby  while  cherishing  the  dirty 
water. 

The  Importance  of  Conditions 

Every  medical  officer  of  health  has  within  his  pre¬ 
cinct  a  pasture,  a  filter-bed,  or  a  haystack.  Grassland 
is  like  a  large  organism.  It  is  an  ecological  entity,  of 
which  the  composition  of  the  population  is  decided 
entirely  by  conditions.  In  order  to  put  that  proposition 
forward  as  true  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  state 
what  the  conditions  are  that  produce  any  particular 
effect  or  result.  If  the  conditions — whatever  they  are, 
known  or  unknown — are  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  a 
sjjecies  about  to  be  introduced  from  outside,  that 
species  will  not  grow ;  and  the  converse  is  equally  true. 

In  various  parts  of  filter-beds  there  are  different 
associations  of  macro-  and  micro-organisms,  depending 
upon  the  conditions,  and  indicating  those  conditions  by 
their  presence ;  but  any  inoculation  or  artificial  intro¬ 
duction  is  bound  to  fail  if  it  is  ”  against  the  grain  ”  of 
the  ecological  entity  formed  by  the  filter-l)ed  |)0|)ula- 
tions.  There  are  calorifacient  microlx's  in  every  bundle 
and  stack  of  hay;  but  the  hay  will  not  “fire”  or 
spontaneously  heat  beyond  a  safe  limit  unless  condi¬ 
tions  are  right  for  it  to  do  so.  In  some  cases  we  know 
roughly  what  the  undesirable  conditions  are ;  thus  in 
the  self-heating  of  hay  it  is  known  that  the  presence 
of  undue  amounts  of  moisture  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it ;  while  the  apparently  spontaneous  fermentation 
of  honey  is  primarily  due  not  to  the  yeasts  and  other 
microbes  commonly  incriminated  (for  such  are  present 
in  most  samples)  but  to  an  excess  of  moisture  which 
IK?rmits  them  to  act. 
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*A  babbled  of  green  fields  ” 

It  follows  that  the  question  whether  weeds  are  to 
be  present  or  not  on  grassland  is  wholly  within  the 
control  of  the  farmer — or,  it  may  be,  of  the  food 
factory  which  has  plots  of  grass — unless,  of  course, 
extertial  causes  prevent  the  a|)propriate  control  from 
being  exercised.  (Current  fertiliser  restrictions  make 
it  difficult  to  manage  grass  so  as  to  secure  optimum 
control  of  lawn  weeds.)  The  best  demonstration  of  this 
generalisation  is  on  Park  Grass  experimental ‘me.adow, 
which  was  established  in  1S5P  at  Rothamsted.  The 
demonstration  is  therefore  ;is  old  as  the  work  of 
Pasteur,  but  its  significance  has  not  pem^trated  into 
medical  teaching. 

On  the  analogy  of  the  propagand.a  for  p.asteurisation 
of  milk,  the  medical  method  for  avoiding  invasion  of 
weeds  into  a  meadow  would  be  to  heat  the  ambient  air 
so  as  to  render  weed  seeds  non-viable,  or  to  surround 
the  meadow  with  a  high  wall  or  a  muslin  fence.  The 
fact  is  that  the  omnipresent  seeds  do  not  contribute 
anything  to  the  composition  of  the  floni  unless  th«*y  are 
of  the  same  kinds  as  are  already  pres«‘nt,  «tr  unless 
there  is  some  exhaustion  or  other  change  in  the  soil 
that  r«*mlers  the  soil  receptive  to  infection  by  fn*sh 
s|)ecies. 

What  Ecology  Is 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  ecological  view,  more 
widely  based  than  most  current  conce|)tions  of  patho¬ 
logical  infection.  Its  most  important  tenet  is  that 
nutrition  and  infection  must  be  considered  together. 
Also,  when  an  infection  can  bt*  j)roved  to  be  related 
to  unbalanced  nutrition,  the  infecting  agent  shoulil  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  or  indication  and  not  as  a  cause. 
.\s  regards  tuberculosis,  medical  o|)inion  seems  to  be 
in  two  minds.  If  the  medical  profession’s  germ 
theory  were  consistent  only  with  the  practice  of  some 
nutritionists — to  say  nothing  of  modern  ecological 
thought — the  profession  would  realise  that  the  presence 
of  tubercle  bacteria  in  animal  or  man  is  only  an  in¬ 
dication  of  jKior  nutrition.  It  would  also  be  seen  that 
killing  every  tuberculosis  germ  in  milk  would  leave 
the  real  problem  untouched. 

Discrimination  about  Correlation 

Scientific  training  leads  us  to  seek  for  causes  and  to 
ct)nnect  them  with  effects.  Many  practical  |K?o|)le  and 
some  scientists  (unfortunately)  have  insufficient  train¬ 
ing  to  enable  them  to  argue  [H*rcipiently  alxmt  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect.  In  New  Zealand  a 
few  years  ago  there  were  farmers  who  were  convinced 
that  superphosj)hate  was  the  cause  of  a  non-in fectious 
wasting  condition  in  sheep.  On  a  limited  view — as 
limited  as  that  of  the  orthodox  theory  of  milk-borne 
tub«*rculosis — they  were  right.  Just  as  with  the  germ 
theory,  there  was  ample  correlation  between  the  jippli- 
cation  of  “  sujx*r.”  ;ind  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
which  it  caused.  I'he  truth  was  shown  to  be  that  the 
sheep  were  suffering  from  cobalt  deficiency  before  the 
“  su|X‘r. ”  was  applied;  hence  the  application  of 
“sujx'r.”  did  make  things  worse.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  condition,  though  it  may  have  made  the 
condition  evident  where  beftrre  it  was  only  latent. 

Most  farmers  in  the  affected  areas  in  New  Zealand 
have  abamloned  their  condemnation  of  “  super.”  as  the 
ostensible  cause  of  this  wasting.  It  seems  to  be  easier 
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to  conviiue  farmers  of  an  error  of  judf»ment  than  it  is 
to  eonvinee  the  medical  fraternity.  One  reason  for  this 
may  be  the  absence  of  experiment  about  nutritional 
imbalances  j^enerally,  comparable  to  that  which  re¬ 
vealed  the  real  cause  of  cobalt  “  pininj*  There  are 
many  analoj4ies  referrinj^  to  what  is  now  well  known 
in  ajiricultural  circles  about  the  relation  bi'tween  nutri¬ 
tion  and  worm  infestation  of  animals.  The  parallel 
with,  say,  human  tuberculosis  is  strikinj^. 

A  Case  to  be  Answered 


“  Bacteria  are  Good  for  You  ” 

Whereas  the  animal  patholojiists  appear  to  be  iniuv 
cent  of  the  ecolofjical  approach  proper.  Professor 
(larrod  (Cotwiry  Life,  February  12)  has  noted  that 
some  |)eo()le  think  that  to  swallow  a  few  tubercle 
bacilli  is  beneficial.  The  conclusion  that  a  lifjht  in¬ 
fection  may  be  beneficial  is  arjiuable.  It  derives'  from 
the  popular  idea  that  everyone  must  necessarily  “  eat 
a  peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies  ”.  This  is  jxissibly  an 
instinctive  empirical  version  of  the  ecological  view. 
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However,  to  rely  upon  unpasteurised  milk  for  a  pro¬ 
phylactic  infection  is  a  haphazard  method  hardly  to  be 
commended.  Upon  this  point  the  essence  of  the 
ecological  view  is  not  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  good  for 
you ;  it  is  that  to  a  properly  nourished  higher  organism 
a  few  tubercle  bacilli  do  not  matter.  This  represents  a 
distinction  of  which  the  medical  profession  is  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  grasp  the  significance. 

It  is  legitimate  for  people  in  the  milk  industry  to  say 
that  unless  they  ran  pttsteurise  their  milk  there  will 
be  serious  |)ractical  disadvantages,  such  as  loss  by 
souring.  .Such  a  contention  brings  up  a  number  of 
incidental  points,  like  questions  of  farm  cleanliness, 
milk  pooling,  and  bulk  transjKirt.  Hut  let  this  practical 
aspect  of  milk  distribution  be  kept  separate  from  the 
medical  theories  which  have  become  fortuitously  bound 
up  with  it.  The  “  big  ”  dairymen  have  a  good  case  on 
practical  grounds  alone,  and  if  that  goes  with  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  farm  methods  such  as  would  ultimately 
suf)ersede  heat-treatment,  so  much  the  better.  But 
because  pasteurisation  suits  them,  the  “  big  ”  milk¬ 
men  should  not  try  to  tie  the  small  producer  or  retailer 
to  tf^ir  own  cart  to  drag  him  along  willy-nilly ;  nor 
shouRl  the  medical  profession  collaborate  in  this 
roping-in.  The  medical  profession  has  from  the  best 
motives  attacked  the  sign  instead  of  a  cause,  and  has 
thereby  convicted  itself  (not  for  the  first  time)  of 
wrong-headedness  about  a  scientific  thesis.  But  let 
the  several  sections  of  the  milk  industry  exist  bv  their 
own  efforts  and  by  their  own  light ;  for  to  call  upon 
“  science  ” — as  that  is  exemplified  by  the  medical 
attitude  of  today — in  order  to  compel  the  adoption  of  a 
trade  practice,  is  to  put  odium  u|)on  real  science.  May 
the  scientists  not  cease  to  proclaim  that  the  truly 
scientific  philosophy  is  the  only  one  that  is  consistent 
with  freedom  in  practical  affairs. 


Vegetable  Dehydration 

(Cottliuued  from  page  225) 

In  general,  the  methods  followed  for  cabbage  are 
satisfactory  for  other  leafy  vegetables,  and  root  crops 
ran  be  dehydrated  by  the  methods  described  for  carrots 
and  turnips.  Certain  vegetables  require  special 
methods.  Peas  respond  to  sulphite  blanching.  .Small 
adjustments  as  to  process  have  to  be  made  for  each 
vegetable. 

Table  2  outlines  the  blanching  and  dehydration  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  more  important  vegetables  used  for  de¬ 
hydration  purposes. 

From  the  above  it  is  obvious  that  blanching  and  de¬ 
hydration  conditions  for  various  products  can  only  be 
given  api)roximately.  Our  work  with  cabbage  shows 
that  enzymes  can  be  inactivated  quickly  in  freshly 
harvested  cabbage,  but  that  stored  cabbage  requires 
longer  treatments.  Fresh  dug  potatoes  ran  be  finished 
at  high  temfieratures,  but  by  Nlarch  or  .April  tempera¬ 
tures  as  low  as  140’  have  to  be  used. 

Sulphites  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  retention  of 
colour  in  long  blanching.  Sulphited  cabbage  can  be 
blanched  for  as  much  as  ten  minutes  without  loss  of 
colour,  whereas  unsulphited  cabbage  will  lose  colour 
after  four  or  five  minutes.  In  dehydration,  sulphited 
cabbage  can  be  finished  at  a  temperature  approximately 
10®  F.  higher  than  untreated  cabbage. 


The  insistence  of  the  medical  profession  upon 
pasteurisation  seems  to  be  fundamentally  due  to  lack 
of  curiosity  about  the  negative  cases  of  people  and 
animals  in  which  germs  do  not  produce  the  s|)ecific 
disease  which  they  are  supposed  to  cause.  It  is  con¬ 
currently  due  to  the  lack  of  a  wide  enough  knowledge 
of  micro-  and  macrobiology.  These  causes  operating 
upon  the  partly  practical  and  partly  mystical  medical 
mind  lead  it  periodically  to  exhibit  a  fierce  faith  in 
rather  questionable  dogmas. 

I  do  not  claim  that  all  germ-induced  diseases  will 
yield  to  nutritional  factors.  But  as  regards  farm  live¬ 
stock  diseases  with  a  bacterial  nexus,  and  as  regards 
those  piithogenic  microbes  commonly  originating  on 
the  farm  and  carried  in  milk,  the  facts  strongly  suggest 
that  there  is  a  case  to  be  answer<‘d  which  the  medical 
profession  has  not  enquired  into.  The  medical  case, 
which  is  based  only  on  incidence  of  infection,  is 
puncturable.  .\nd  so  far  from  the  medical  IkkUcs 
h.iving  all  the  knowledge,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
relevant  matter  that  they  do  not  know,  both  as  to  facts 
and  me>thods. 

The  matter  is  largely  one  for  education  supplemented 
by  research  along  novel  lines.  It  is  significant  that  the 
plant  [tathologists — a  new  IkkIv  of  people  who  have 
had  the  chance  to  develop  an  outlook  inde|)endent  of 
that  of  the  animal  |)athoIogists— are  rapidly  tending 
towards  the  ecological  standpoint.  .Many  soil-borne 
plant  diseases  "  caused  ”  by  fungi  are  known  to  have 
their  incidence  diminished  by  good  soil  management. 
This  decrease  comes  about  in  a  way  which  must  be 
inexf)licable  to  peo[)le  who  can  conceive  only  of  disin¬ 
fectants  or  heat  as 'means  of  countering  the  microb<‘s 
of  disease. 

Research  u|K>n  the  connection  bt'tween  nutrition  and 
disease  should  include  farm  livestock  as  well  as  human 
subjects.  It  would  thus  interest  the  meat  trades  as 
well  as  the  farmers,  the  milk  industry,  and  the  sociol¬ 
ogists.  It  has  been  left  to  a  few  enterprising  farmers 
and  to  some  enthusiasts  alx>ut  particular  products  {e.g., 
<lried  grass)  to  show  practically  that  good  nutrition  of 
livestock  predisposes  towards  absence  of  the  ordihary 
bacterial  diseases.  “  Good  nutrition  of  livestock  ” 
necessarily  includes  good  management  of  farm  land ; 
hence  the  field  for  research  is  nation-wide. 
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The  Combined  Food  Board 


Global  planning  of  the  United  Nations  food  re¬ 
sources  and  the  most  expeditious  use  of  their  food 
supplies  is  the  concern  of  the  Combined  Food  Board. 
Its  task  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Combined  Raw 
Materials  Board,  in  that  both  serve  to  foster  the  pro¬ 
duction  of,  and  to  allocate  resources  from  all  over  the 
world,  to  the  consumers  who  are  widely  dispersed.  In 
this,  these  two  Boards  differ  from  other  Boards,  which 
distribute  resources  concentrated  in  two  or  three  ^reat 
centres.  I'he  problems  facing*  both  Boards  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  steps  made  necessary  by  the  Japanese 
seizure  of  the  rich  territories  of  the  South-West  Pacific. 
The  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board  has  been  tacklinj* 
the  problem  of  rubber,  the  Food  B{)ard  that  of  vege¬ 
table  oils.  In  each  case  the  problem  is  to  foster  pro¬ 
duction  in  other  centres  and  to  allocate  the  existing 
stocks  and  the  new  production  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  Both  Boards  are  situated  in  Washington,  but 
in  each  case  there  is  an  independent  but  closely  associ¬ 
ated  body  in  London  which  has  the  particular  task  of 
collecting  data  about  the  requirements  and  resources  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
and  building  them  up  into  a  properly  co-ordinated 
picture  for  relay  to  the  Boards  in  Washington.  In 
this  way  the  work  of  the  Boards  is  much  simplified 
and  full  use  is  made  of  the  great  knowledge  of  world 
resources  and  their  utilisation  which  is  available  in 
London  from  years  of  experience  of  international  trade 
in  commodities. 

The  Machinery 

The  Combined  Food  Board  was  established  on 
June  q,  1942,  by  the  joint  announcements  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  President  of 
the  United  .States.  The  duties  of  the  Board  shall  be  : 

"  To  consider,  investigate,  enquire  into,  and  formu¬ 
late  plans  with  regard  to  any  question  in  respect  of 
which  the  Governments  of  the  II. S. A.  and  the  U.K. 
have,  or  may  have,  a  common  concern  relating  to  the 
supply,  production,  transportation,  disposal,  allocation 
or  distribution,  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  world,  of  foods, 
agricultural  materials  from  which  foo<ls  are  derived, 
and  equipment  and  non-food  materials  ancillary  to  the 
production  of  such  foods  and  agricultural  materials, 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Governments  of 
the  U.S..\.  and  the  U.K.  in  respect  of  any  such  ques¬ 
tion. 

“  To  work  in  collaboration  with  others  of  the  United 
Nations  towards  the  best  utilisation  of  their  food  re¬ 
sources,  and  in  collaboration  with  the  interested  nation 
or  nations,  to  formulate  plans  and  recommendations 
for  the  development,  expansion,  purchase,  or  other 
effective  use  of  their  food  resources. 

‘‘  The  Board  shall  l)e  entitled  to  receive  from  any 
agency  of  the  Ciovernment  of  the  United  States  and  any 
department  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
any  information  available  to  such  agency  or  department 
relating  to  any  matter  with  regard  to  which  the  Board 
is  competent  to  make  recommendations  to  those 
Governments,  and,  in  principle,  the  entire  food  re¬ 
sources  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  be 
deemed  to  l>e  in  common  pool,  about  which  the  fullest 
information  will  be  interchanged.” 

Secretariat 

The  Board  is  served  by  a  joint  Secretariat  charged 
with  maintaining  contact  with  the  various  U.S. 
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agencies  which  deal  with  food  and  food  conditions,  and 
with  creating  standing  or  ad  hoc  committees  to  give 
preliminary  consideration  to  matters  falling  within  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Board. 

The  Secretariat  has  established  Committees  to  deal 
with  the  following  questions  : 

The  Committees  in  Washington  are  :  Oils  and  Fats. 
•Meat  and  Meat  Products.  Dairy  Products.  Sugar. 
.\gricultural  .Seeds.  Spices,  Cocoa  and  Coffee.  P'er- 
tilisers.  Import  Programmes  of  the  United  Nations. 
Post-War  and  Rehabilitation.  Vitamins.  Fruit  and 
N'egetables.  .Agricultural  Food  Machinery.  Dehydra¬ 
tion.  Rice.  Pulses. 

The  Committees  in  London  are:  U.K.  .Agricultural 
Production.  Tea. 

London  Food  Committee 

The  London  Food  Committee  of  the  Board  has  been 
established  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  with  the 
following  membership  : 

■Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  .Africa,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  India,  and,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  .Min¬ 
istry  of  Food,  Colonial  Office,  Dominions  Office, 
Treasury,  Foreign  Office  (representing  the  Fighting 
French,  Belgian  Congo,  Turkey  and  the  interests  of 
South  .Amerfta),  Ministry  of  War  Transport  (repre¬ 
senting  inter  alia  the  Aliddle  East  Supply  Centre), 
Board  of  Trade  (Post-War  Commodity  Policy  and  Re¬ 
lief  Department),  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Cor¬ 
poration,  W.'ir  Cabinet  Offices  (representing  interests 
of  U.S.S.R.  in  extra-Protocol  supplies),  and  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Economic  Warfare  (representing  interests  of 
European  neutrals  other  than  Turkey). 

'i'he  Secretariat  to  the  London  Food  Committee  is 
|)rovided  by  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

'I'he  London  Food  Committc'e  is  responsible  for  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  Combined  Food  Board  in  Washington  a 
complete  Empire  (excluding  C'anatla)  and,  in  some 
cases,  United  Nations  picture,  both  as  regards  potential 
supplies  and  essential  requirements  of  commodities 
under  consideration.  Normally  the  ('ommittee  is  the 
sole  channel  of  communication  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  represented  on  it  and  the  Combined  Food  Board. 

'Phis  Committee  works  through  small  and  expert 
sub-committees  dealing  with  specific  questions.  Nine 
such  sub-committees  have  already  been  established  to 
deal  respectively  with  meat,  oils  and  fats,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  rice,  canned  fish,  dried  fruits,  sugar,  dehydration 
and  miscellaneous  commodities.  In  addition,  two 
joint  sulj-committees  on  fertilisers  and  food  and  farm 
machinery  have  been  set  up. 

Activities 

'I'he  Board  is  giving  primary  consiileration  to  two 
urgent  |)roblems  :  (t)  the  equitable  allocation  of  food¬ 
stuffs  in  short  supply  in  accordance  with  essential  needs  ; 
and  (2)  the  economy  of  ocean-going  tonnage  needed  to 
convey  the  n-quireil  international  movement  of  food¬ 
stuffs. 

With  regard  to  the  equitable  allocation  of  foodstuffs 
in  short  supply,  the  Combined  Food  Board  takes  a 
long-term  view  of  local  conditions  affecting  the  United 
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Nations,  and  tries  to  make  provision  against  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  arise  in  the  future.  Co-ordinating 
purchasing  and  allocation  schemes  are  already  in 
operation  in  the  case  of  tea,  oils  and  fats,  sugar,  canned 
fish.  South  American  Vneat,  and  rice.  ■ 


Purchase  of  Commodities 

It  was  announced  on  September  ii,  1042,  that 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  tea  crops  in  1942 
had  been  completed  by  the  Governments  of  India  and 
Ceylon  and  the  .Ministry  of  Food,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Tea  Committee  of  the  Combined  Food  Board. 

On  September  28,  11)42,  the  Combined  Food  Board 
announced  that  an  .\greement  had  been  reached  which 
provided  for  exclusive  buying  by  the  United  States  in 
certain  prescribed  regions  of  the  world  and  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  other  areas,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Governments  adhering  to  the  Agreement  (United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
.\ustralia  and  South  .\frica),  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds 
available  to  the  United  Nations  throughout  the  world. 
The  .\greement  provides  (1)  that  the  United  States 
will  be  the  exclusive  purchaser,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  adhering  to  the  .Agreement,  of  all  oilseeds  and 
oils  and  fats  in  the  North  and  South  .American  Con¬ 
tinents,  including  the  Caribbean  Islands,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  animal  fats  in  .Argentina  and  Uruguay; 
copra  in  Tahiti  and  all  Fighting  French  Pacific  Islands; 
and  all  oilseeds  and  oils  and  fats  in  Portuguese  .Africa, 
Spanish  Africa  and  Liberia;  and  (2)  that  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  the  exclusive  purchaser,  on  behalf  of 
all  the  adhering  Governments,  of  all  animal  fats  in 
.\rgentina  and  Uruguay;  all  oilseeds  and  fats  in  British 
Empire  countries,  with  the  exception  of  territory 
mentioned  above ;  all  oilseeds  and  oils  and  fats  in 
Fighting  French  .\frica ;  and  all  oilseeds  and  oils  and 
fats' in  the  Belgian  Congo. 

The  supplies  |)urchased  by  these  two  Governments 
\vill  be  allocated  among  the  United  Nations  according 
to  recommentlations  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Combined  Food  Board  and  accepted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  question. 

*  Ministry  of  Food — Meat  Purchaser 

It  was  announced  in  Washington  on  February  21, 
1942,  that,  under  a  Combined  Food  Board  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  British  .Ministry  of  Food  would  be  the 
sole  purchaser  of  meat,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations,  from  .\rgentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay.  .Accei)tances  of  the  .Ministry  of  Food  as  the 
sole  .South  .American  buyer  were  received  by  the  Com¬ 
bined  Food  Board  from  the  Governments  of  the  United 
•States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  .Australia,  New 
Zealand.  South  .Africa,  Newfoundland  and  India. 

The  Board  has  recommended  that  every  practical 
effort  be  made  to  increase  j)roduction  of  rice  in  all 
producing  areas  still  available  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  that,  wherever  possible,  consumption  be  limited 
as  far  as  consistent  with  essential  requirements  and  the 
availability  of  substitute  grains  and  other  foods. 

One  of  the  items  in  the  planning  of  the  Combined 
Food  Board’s  programme  is  to  cut  down  the  tonnage 
used  in  transporting  food  overseas.  F'ven  in  wartime 
food  takes  up  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  used  in 
transporting  goods  to  the  United  Nations.  .Many 
methods  in  solving  this  problem  will  be  used  by  the 
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United  Nations.  The  main  ones  are  :  (i)  to  produce 
food  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  places  where  it  is  to  be 
used ;  (2)  to  ship  food  by  the  shortest  possible  routes ; 
(3)  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  foods  to  the  minimum.  The 
Board  is  planning  this  in  the  following  way  :  (a)  col¬ 
lecting  the  forward  import  programme  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  period  July  i,  1942,  to  December  31, 
1943 ;  (b)  the  routing  of  food  shipments  is  worked  out 
jointly  by  the  Combined  Food  Board  and  the  Combined 
Food  Shipping  .Adjustment  Boards  ;  (c)  the  reduction  of 
bulk  in  foods  has  been  effected  by  the  dehydration  of 
eggs,  apples,  potatoes,  meat,  etc.,  and  orange  juice  has 
been  concentrated. 


Food  Reserves  for  Liberated  Territories 

Food  problems  of  liberated  territories  are  discussed 
by  the  Board,  which  is  making  recommendations  to 
establish  certain  reserves.  For  instance,  the  U.S.A.  is 
accumulating  a  vitamin  A  stockpile  for  use  in  liberated 
areas,  and  is  also  purchasing  in  advance  agricultural 
seeds. 


Correspondence 


Calcium  Metabolism 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

Sir, — The  full  text  of  the  paper  “  Calcium  .Metabolism 
and  some  Present-day  Problems  in  Nutrition  ”,  which 
1  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  shortly  along  with  the  subsequent  discussion. 

In  his  comments  on  your  editorial  note  of  this  lecture. 
Dr.  Isaac  Harris  reproduces  his  now  familiar  personal 
impressions,  which  have  already  been  corrected  else¬ 
where  :  li.M.J.,  1941,  1»  27b,  281,  291,  292;  Lancet. 
it)4i,  2,  241,  294;  Lancet,  11)42,  1,  780;  The  Times, 
.\pril  18,  1942. 

In  addition,  he  misrepresents  facts.  In  my  lecture, 
I  did  not  ”  assert  that  the  quantity  of  calcium  added  (to 
bread)  is  negligible  ” ;  I  suggested  that  it  is  unlikely  to 
be  harmful.  Local  authorities  do  not  ”  decalcify  water 
because  hard  water  has  always  been  considered  in¬ 
jurious  to  health  ”;  they  do  it  .so  that  our  water-pipes, 
kettles  and  the  like  will  not  be  filled  with  lime  d(*posit.s 
and  so  that  our  soap  will  go  further. 

Dr.  Harris  criticises  the  work  of  McCance  and 
Widdowson  (_/.  Physiol.,  1942,  101,  44  and  304)  on  phytic 
acid  because  “  the  number  of  cases  is  too  small  ”. 
They  studied  si.\  men  and  six  women  ;  yet  Dr.  Harris 
drew  definite  conclusions  from  a  study  of  three  rabbits 
{B.M.J.,  1941,  1,  49). 

Instead  of  writing  letters  containing  dogmatic 
generalisations,  why  does  Dr.  Harris  not  set  to  work 
to  produce  some  scientific  evidence  in  support  of  his 
unique  views  on  calcium  metabolism? 

A'ours,  etc., 

J.  DOUGL.\.S  ROBERTSON,  .M.D. 

The  .Mim)i.ESEX  Hosimtal 
.Medic.al  School, 

London,  V\’.  i. 
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Lessons  Taught  by  Wartime  Feeding 

In  his  presidential  address  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  reconstituted  Food 
Education  Society  on  May  j  i ,  Lord  Horder  stressed  the  necessity  for  setting  the 
seal  of  permanence  upon  the  fine  work,  done  under  stress  of  war,  of  distributing 
essential  foods  at  a  price  every  citizen  can  afford  to  pay.  An  advocate  of  whole¬ 
meal  bread  and  milk  pasteurisation,  he  expressed  his  opinions  on  long-  and 
short-term  policies  in  connexion  with  these  articles  of  food. 

J  l’K.\KIN(i  of  the  fuiirtion  of  seieiiee  in  relatit)n  to  |)rocliKer  and  distributor  to  be  clean.  Me.'intime,  with 


k_7nutrition,  I.ord  Horder  said  tfuU  there  is  an  idea 
in  the  minds  of  many  that  we  have  to  await  a  mandate 
of  science  Indore  we  can  sjifely  embark  u|K)n  the  road 
of  a  sound  national  fcM)d  |K)licy.  I'his  error  has  arisen 
partly  from  a  wronjf  conception  of  the  function  of 
science  in  human  life  and  partly  from  the  public  utter¬ 
ances  of  scientists  themselves.  But  the  best  scientists 
warn  us  that,  jis  Sir  \V.  Braj.jf*  says,  “  Science  is  built 
u[)  on  the  accumulation  of  e.xperiences,  and  every 
scientist  knows  that  he  must  not  base  his  conclusions 
only  on  the  last  few  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  He 
must  take  into  account  all  that  has  br^en  done  btdore.  ” 
Omission  to  do  this  is  the  reason  why  we  have  swunj* 
from  calories  to  vitamins  and  back  to  calories  a^ain. 
We  must  remember  that  true  science  and  the  true 
scientist  always  hesitates  to  say  the  last  word. 

Milk  and  Bread 

Discussinjr  the  bread  situation.  Lord  Horder  said  that 
it  has  settled  down,  for  the  time  Ixdng  at  all  events. 
'I'he  jK)int  of  stable  equilibrium  is  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  extremists — those  who  press  for  wholemeal 
.and  those  who  hanker  after  white  bread.  The  appeal  on 
the  f»rounds  of  the  exposure  to  extreme  peril  of  the  men 
of  the  mercantile  marine  and  the  urfient  need  of  ton- 
naf*e  for  the  munitions  of  war  proved  more  convincing 
than  the  apjjeal  on  the  f^rounds  of  health.  The  optimists 
among  us  (continued  Lord  Horder)  hope  that  a  few 
years  of  close  familiarity  with  national  wheatmeal  will 
break  the  faulty  habit  t)f  three  generations.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  ignorance  and  therefore  of  prejudice  concerning 
the  bearing  of  bread  ujmn  health  is  scarcely  credible. 
■Mentioning  the  addition  .of  calcium  to  bread,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  nation  in  general  has  been  satisfied  with 
the  assurance  that  the  amount  of  lime  added  is  quite 
unlikely  to  do  any  jjhysiological  harm  ;  that  the  total 
availability  of  calcium  in  the  wartime  diet,  considered 
as  a  whole,  nt*eds  sup|)lementing  for  safety’s  sake  and 
recognised  that  bre.'ul  is  the  only  medium  of  general 
consumption  which  can  be  used  for  the  pur|K)se.  Lord 
Horder  wanted  to  get  into  jjeople’s  heads  the  idea  of 
running  a  short-  and  long-term  i)olicy  with  regard  to 
bread.  The  short-term  policy  is  to  maintain  the  nutri¬ 
tive  quality  of  the  n.-ttional  loaf  at  .as  high  .a  level  as 
possible  consistent  with  a  minimum  ex|K‘nditure  of  life 
in  transport  and  winning  the  war  at  as  earlv  a  date  as 
ixissible.  The  long-term  i)olicy  is  to  continue  to  edu¬ 
cate  people  to  like  and  to  eat  wheatmeal  rather  than 
white  bread  .as  a  step  towards  wholemeal. 

Turning  to  milk.  Lord  Horder  said  th.at  it  was 
another  exam|)le  of  the  need  for  running  a  short-term 
policy  synchronising  with  a  long-term  one.  The  latter 
is  to  render  our  cattle  healthy  and  to  teach  the  milk 
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the  farmers  stimul.ated  to  produce  more  anil  more  mdk, 
there  is  more  and  more  |K)oling,  so  that  the  higher 
grades  are  no  longer  av.ailable  as  such  anil  the  risk  of 
human  infection  grows  every  month.  'I'he  question 
inst.antly  arises  :  \Vhat  is  going  to  be  ilone  .alM)ut  it? 
Is  the  .Ministry  of  FiK)d  to  risk  s.abot.aging  this  valuable 
fiHxl  by  broadcasting  to  the  public  that  all  milk  must  be 
boiled?  Such  .an  act  would  do  .an  enormous  disservice 
to  the  community,  and  es|)ecially  to  the  chililren.  It 
would  seriously  .affect  lM)th  the  consum|)tlon  .and  the 
priuluction  of  milk,  and,  if  the  warning  and  advice 
were  acted  u|K)n,  it  would  definitely  lower  the  nutritive 
qu.ality  of  the  milk. 

Lord  Horder  advocates  [)asteurisation  as  the  logical 
short-term  i)olicv.  'I'he  (tovernment  still  hesit.ates,  he 
said.  Is  it  th.at  machinery  is  not  av.ailable?  We  re¬ 
lease  steel  in  enormous  quantities  for  the  ilestruction 
of  life;  why  not  release  a  little  for  its  |)reservation ? 
Or  is  it  that  the  .Minister  of  .Agriculture  fears  he  may 
offend  the  f.armer-pnxlucer-retailer  ?  .\nd  what  is  this 
special  fear  of  the  f.armer-producer-retailer  ?  What  is 
his  real  griev.ance?  Referring  to  the  fear  th.at  pasteur¬ 
isation  would  drive  the  “  small  man  ”  out  of  business. 
Lord  Horder  asks  why  he  should  not  take  his  milk  to 
the  nearest  |)ool  and  exchange  it  for  .an  equivalent  of 
|)asteurised  milk.  .Mternatively,  to  sell  it  when  he  de¬ 
livers  it  at  a  jirice  which  he  would  get  “  over  the 
hedge  ”  and  hand  over  actual  distribution  to  the  larger 
concern.  We  pay  many  hundred  millions  a  year  in 
subsidising  the  nation’s  food;  a  few  millions  more 
paid  to  the  sm.all  farmer-jiroducer  would  lx*  well  spent 
if  it  enabled  us  to  sterilise  the  nation’s  milk. 

The  Future  Distribution  of  Food 

Lord  Horiler  concluiled  his  address  by  asking  how  we 
can  set  the  seal  of  |x*rmanence  upon  the  fine  piece  of 
work  which  has  been  ilone  during  the  stress  of  war  and 
in  a  period  of  great  necessity — the  distribution  of 
essential  foods  at  a  price  every  citizen  can  afford  to 
|)ay.  He  thought  that  the  answer  l.ay  in  the  setting  iij) 
of  a  Nutrition  or  FoimI  Council.  The  (iovernment 
thought  otherwise.  'I'hrough  its  spokesman  the  .Min¬ 
ister  of  He.'dth  it  tiK)k  the  view  that  the  work  of  such  a 
council  was  alre.'idy  being  done  on  the  side  of  technic.'d 
investig.'ition  and  research  by  the  .Medical  Research 
Council,  the  .Agricultural  Research  Council  and  the 
ne|)artment  of  .Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  and 
in  guiding  the  Ministries  of  FimhI  and  .\griculture  with 
regard  to  |)roduction,  imjxxt  and  distribution  of  foods 
bv  the  Health  Departments,  ('o-ordination  of  the 
policies  of  the  various  Ministries  concerned  was  already 
achieved  by  appropriate  inter-departmental  machinery. 
•So,  continued  ix)rd  Horder,  we  are  to  have  no  perma- 
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nent  ur}<;inisation  which  shall  sec  that  we  maintain  an 
adequate  standard  of  nutrition  in  this  country.  That  is 
unless  the  people  insist  U|K)n  a  machine  beinji  set  up 
which  will  intej'rate  and  continue  the  knowledjie  and 
the  administrative  experience  that  have  htn'ii  accumu¬ 
lated  with  so  much  care  and  foresij'ht  uniier  the  stinj* 
of  necessity. 

Pendiiif*  the  building  of  some  more  authoritative 
machinery  which  will  have  for  its  object  the  production 
of  the  best  f(K)d  possible  and  its  economic  distribution, 
those  who  control  the  tlestinies  of  the  Food  Education 
Society  will  follow  the  British  tradition  and  themselves 
for>4e  a  democratic  instrument  which  shall,  thev  trust, 
b«'  of  service  in  j'ivinj'  permanence  to  what  has  so  far 
been  done  for  the  nutrition  of  the  fx'ople. 


MINISTRY  OF  FOOD 
Zoning  of  Self-Raising  Flour 

I  HE  Ministry  of  Food  announces  that  an  .\mendment 
is  b<>inj»  made  to  the  Flour  Order,  i<)43,  which  will, 
from  May  30,  “  zone  ”  the  distribution  of  self-raisinj* 
flour  in  the  interests  of  transport  ♦•conomy. 

The  scheme  covers  self-raising  flour,  as  defined  in 
the  Flour  Order,  i<)q3,  only  when  packed 'in  weights  of 
lbs.  or  less,  and  applies  to  flour  millers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  packers,  wholesalers  and  multiple  organisii- 
tions,  and  to  retailers  in  respect  of  their  sales  to  cater¬ 
ing  establishments  and  institutions.  It  is  based  u|K)n 
the  division  of  the  I’nited  Kingdom  into  ten  zones,  as 
described  below,  and  upon  the  principle  that  a  zone 
with  a  surplus  of  production  as  compared  to  consump¬ 
tive  demand  shall  not  import  any  self-raising  flour  but 
shall  direct  its  surplus  production  to  the  most  suitable 
deficient  zones.  .Similarly,  deficient  zoiu»s  may  not 
export  self-raising  flour  outside  their  own  boundaries 
and  may  only  imf)ort  from  permitted  surplus  zones. 


Dksckiption  of  Zones  ano  Re.strktons. 


Xoiie. 

Food  Dh'isions. 

May  Export 

May  Import 

Represents 

to  Zone{s). 

from  Zone(s). 

.\. 

Northern 

J 

Nil 

B. 

North-Western  ami 

North  Wales 

(i,  H  &  K 

Nil 

('. 

South-Western 

1)  \  fl 

Nil 

1). 

South  Wales 

Nil 

C 

K. 

London,  E.  1 1 

South  -  Eastern 
and  Southern  ... 

H 

Nil 

F. 

Eastern  and  North 

-Midland . 

North-Eastern 

(1 

Nil 

Nil 

.\,  B  \  F 

H. 

.Midland  . 

Nil 

B,  C  &  E 

.1. 

.Ml  Scotland 

Nil 

.A 

K. 

Northern  Ireland  ... 

Nil 

B 

The  precise  description  of  the  counties  comprised  in 
each  FcmhI  Division  will  be  contained  in  the  .Statutory 
Order  or  may  be  ascertained  in  advance  by  a|>plication 
to  I.,ocal  Food  Offices. 

The  scheme  applies  to  all  forms  of  transport,  whether 
road  (public  or  private  hauliers),  rail,  inland  waterway 
or  coastal  transport,  and  the  Order  will  make  it  an 
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offence  to  transport  or  consign  for  transport  self-rais¬ 
ing  flour  beyond  the  zone  boundaries  except  as  provided 
in  the  prt*ceding  paragraph.  It  should  be  noted  that 
movements  of  self-raising  flour  are  still  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  Food  (.Sector  Scheme)  Directions,  ntqz, 
except  that  provi.sos  (a)  and  (b)  of  Part  II.  of  the 
.Scheme  will  no  longer  apply.  It  will  be  essential  for 
self-raising  flour  consigned  after  .May  30  to  be  de- 
scrilH'd  on  consignment  notes  as  “  pre-packed  self- 
raising  flour  ",  this  being  the  correct  wording  to  de¬ 
scribe  self-raising  flour  packed  for  retail  sale  in  units 
of  28  lbs.  or  less,  whether  or  not  such  small  units  are 
contained  in  a  larger  outer  container. 

The  present  total  pniduction  of  self-raising  flour  is 
being  maintained  and  no  shortage  is  ex|)ected  to  be  ex- 
perienced.  Wholesalers  and  retailers  who  may  be 
.affected  by  the  .scheme  are  asked  to  take  the  earliest 
op|M)rtunity  of  reviewing  their  channels  of  supply. 
Flour  millers,  manufacturers  of  self-raising  flour  ami 
packers  are  reminde<l  that  the  .Ministry  has  no  objec- 
tictn  to  arrangements  being  made  by  flour  millers, 
manufacturers  or  packers  for  the  packing  of  such  flour 
in  their  own  bags  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  to  be 
consumed. 

Tht‘  Ministry  is  prepared  to  consider  the  issue  of 
licences  to  meet  any  exceptional  movements  which  may 
become  necessary,  and  applications  in  such  cases  should 
be  addressed  to  the  .Ministry  of  F(xid,  ('ereal  Products 
Division,  Bryn  F)uryn,  Colwyn  Bay. 


Lecithin 

LEcrniiN,  b«'cause  of  its  colloidal  nature  and  surface 
.active  prof)erties,  has  found  commercial  application  in 
many  varied  processes.  Chocolate  manufacturers  were 
first  to  recognise  the  value  of  lecithin  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  excessive  cocoa  butter  required  to  give  the 
coating  the  proper  viscosity  and  are  using  large 
quantities.  Being  a  natural  product  and  non-toxic,  it 
has  gained  rapid  acceptance  as  an  anti-oxidant  in  re¬ 
tarding  the  development  of  rancidity  in  edible  fats  and 
oils.  In  certain  types  of  confections,  lecithin  is  used  as 
an  emulsifying  agent  to  properly  incorporate  fat  into 
the  batch  which  results  in  a  product  that  has  a  better 
texture  and  is  not  greasy.  Nutrition  exj)erts  recognise 
the  physiological  significance  of  lecithin  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  nervous  disorders  and  in  fat  metabolism. 

Bakers,  faced  with  an  Order  limiting  the  amount  of 
vegetable  oils  that  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
shortening,  are  considering  lecithin  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
tending  their  .shortening  .supply.  Basically  all  bakery 
products  consist  of  varying  projxirtions  of  flour,  short¬ 
ening,  liquid,  leavening,  salt  and  seasoning.  Sweet 
goods  contain  in  addition  sugar,  syrups  and  .spices, 
lecithin  promotes  the  homogeneous  blending  of  these 
ingredients  so  that  equivalent  shortening  effect  is  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  retiuced  amount.  Cienerally  speaking, 
one  or  two  per  cent,  of  lecithin  added  to  shortening 
{X'rmits  a  reduction  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  shortening  normally  required.  Lecithin 
causes  a  lowering  of  the  surface  tension  in  the  shorten¬ 
ing  and  reduces  the  interfacial  tension  between  the 
shortening  and  other  ingredients  of  the  formula. — 
Baker’s  Digest. 
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Maintenance  of  Beet  Sugar  Plant 

C.  H.  S.  TUPHOLME. 


An  industry  of  growing  importance  in  this' 
country  is  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  In  this 
industry  the  range  of  equipment  employed  is  exceedingly 
wide,  and  much  of  it  is  subjected  to  some  very  hard 
work.  .As  a  result,  wear  on  many  of  the  moving  parts 
is  excessive,  and,  unless  an  adequate  stock  of  spares  is 
carried,  or  the  part  can  be  easily  repaired,  not  only  is 
production  delayed,  but  also  a  heavy  stock  of  spare 
parts  represents  a  disproportionate  amount  of  sunk 
capital.  It  is  here  that  the  welding  process,  when 
intelligently  used  by  a  competent  operator,  can  save  not 
only  time,  but  also  money. 

Conditions,  of  course,  vary  from  factory  to  factory, 
and,  whereas  one  works  may  have  trouble  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  part,  another  will  have  no  apparent  trouble.  In 
fact,  machines  of  the  same  type  vary  from  works  to 
works  because  component  parts  are  removed  or  added 
to  conform  with  individual  ideas  of  improvement. 

Treatment  of  Wearing  Parts 

.All  wearing  parts,  however,  can  be  treated  by  welding 
so  that  a  special  hard  face  is  deposited  on  the  worn 
surface  to  obtain  greatly  increased  service ;  and,  when 
breakage  occurs,  the  broken  part  can  be  repaired  and 
put  back  into  service  in  the  minimum  of  time. 

P'or  example,  the  wearing  parts  on  pilers  can  be 
bard-surfaced  with  a  special  bronze  welding  rod  if  oxy- 
acetylene  welding  is  used,  or  with  one  of  the  special 
alloy  electrodes  if  the  electric  arc  process  is  employed. 
In  the  trash  catcher  the  chain  lugs  and  the  sprockets 
soon  become  worn,  and  these,  too,  can  be  resurfaced. 
Parts  so  treated  not  only  last  much  longer  than  the 
original  metal,  but  they  can  also  be  rebuilt  almost  in¬ 
definitely.  In  addition,  the  gas  blowpipe  or  elpctric  arc 
can  be  used  in  the  making  of  the  hooks  from  steel  bar 
stock. 

The  sand  traps  used  vary  in  type,  though  they  are 
generally  of  two  main  kinds.  In  one,  employing  a 
deepened  section  of  flume  with  a  grating  cover,  this 
grating  can  often  be  made  and  also  repaired  by  a 
welder.  In  the  other  type,  employing  pulsating  pistons 
for  agitation,  the  eccentric  straps  can  be  rebuilt  bv 
welding  when  worn,  the  impeller  tips  can  be  hard¬ 
surfaced,  and  the  pump  shaft  can  be  hard-faced  to 
reduce  wear  in  the  packing  glands. 

■Means  of  lifting  the  l>eet  to  the  washer  vary,  and  mav 
be  a  scroll,  wheel,  or  air  lift.  If  a  scroll  is  used,  the 
centre  bearings  can  be  hard-faced ;  in  the  case  of  a 
wheel  the  worn  gear  teeth  on  the  buckets  can  be  rebuilt 
with  a  wear-resisting  alloy,  and  will  give  much  longer 
life  than  the  original  cast  iron. 

The  paddles  or  washer  arms  in  the  beet  washer  can 
be  lx)th  made  and  repaired  by  welding,  and  some  fac¬ 
tories  have  [)revented  breakage  by  welding  a  reinforcing 
member  on  the  back  of  each  arm  near  the  hub. 

In  the  case  of  the  roller  picking  tables,  the  rolls  ran 
be  fabricated  from  6-in.  diameter  pipe  with  burrs  or 
small  knots  welded  on  to  make  them  rough.  .A  roll  so 
made  is,  in  fact,  superior  to  the  one  made  by  the  older- 
method  of  ilrilling  holes  and  inserting  rivets  for  burrs, 
because  the  water  cannot  work  around  the  welded  burrs 
to  start  corrosion. 


Beet  Elevators 

Beet  elevators  are  generally  of  two  kinds.  In  one, 
two  endless  chains  carrying  buckets  run  over  sprocket 
wheels  top  and  bottom.  In  the  other  a  single  chain  is 
used  which  runs  over  a  flanged  wheel.  As  these  chains 
run  in  water  at  the  bottom,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
lubricate  them,  and  the  parts  wear  considerably.  All 
these  worn  parts  can  be  rebuilt  with  wear-resisting 
electrodes,  particularly  the  sprockets,  bucket  lugs,  links 
.and  pins,  with  results  equal  to  or  better  than  the  life  of 
the  original  parts. 

Elevator  ratchet  pawls  can  be  hard-faced  with  advan¬ 
tage,  and  the  hard-facing  material  is  not  affected  by 
the  chemical  action  of  the  beet  water.  Elevator  buckets 
can  be  fabricated  by  welding,  and  such  buckets  are 
lighter  and  stronger  than  those  made  by  other  methods. 
In  some  cases  the  bucket  ears  are  welded  to  the  link 
belt  chain  lugs  to  prevent  moving  on  the  bucket  lug- 
bolts. 

In  beet  scales  there  is  almost  inevitably  heavy  wear' 
on  the  knife  edges  and  vee  blocks,  and  if  these  parts 
are  hard-surfaced  they  should  have  a  life  of  at  least  two 
years  before  they  require  attention  again. 

Slicing  machines  are  commonly  of  two  types,  having 
either  horizontally  rotating  or  vertically  rotating  knives. 
In  one  case  the  main  casting  of  one  of  these  machines 
was  built  up,  where  worn,  with  wear-resisting  alloy, 
and  has  worked  without  interruption  for  three  years. 
In  another  case  sheer  drums  are  regularly  rebuilt,  and 
the  knife  blocks  and  rocker  bars  are  also  surfaced  when 
worn.  Eccentric  straps  for  this  type  of  machine  can 
also  be  rebuilt  in  the  same  way. 


Cossette  Conveyors 

Cossette  conveyors  are  generally  of  either  the  belt  or 
drag  type.  The  drag  is  composed  of  endless  chains  with 
cross-bars  and  fingers  which  drag  the  cossettes  along  a 
chute.  These  chains  run  over  sprockets  and  are  carried 
along  a  track  by  lugs  on  the  chains.  The  lugs  wear 
rapidly,  and  it  is  good  practice  to  surface  them  with 
wear-resisting  alloy. 

The  cossettes  are  dumped  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the 
diffusion  battery,  which  is  composed  of  large  upright 
cast-iron  cells  with  doors  both  top  and  bottom.  When 
each  charge  is  finished  a  battery  tender  using  a  bar 
removes  the  exhausted  pump  from  the  cell.  In  this 
operation  the  door-jambs  become  worn  and  are  rebuilt 
by  welding.  Inlet  necks,  when  corroded,  are  repaired 
with .  alloy  electrodes.  Four-way  stop-cock  valves, 
bodies  and  cores  are  built  up  by  welding  and  machined, 
with  a  considerable  saving  over  the  cost  of  new  bodies 
and  cores.  Brake  wheels  are  welded  with  alloy  elec¬ 
trodes  when  broken  and  worn  top  door  lugs  are  built  up 
in  the  same  way.  Plates  on  door  latches  subject  to 
wear  have  been  hard-faced  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

In  the  carbonation  and  filtration  processes  it  is  a 
growing  practice  to  weld  the  various  tanks,  pi|)es  and 
other  equipment.  Cooling  systems  for  sulphur  stoves 
can  also  be  fabricated  from  pipe. 
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Filtration  Plant 

Filters  of  various  types  are  in  use.  Frames  for  some 
of  these  are  successfully  welded.  Juice  spouts  are  in 
some  cases  made  of  pipe  welded  direct  to  the  frame, 
and  in  others  the  pipe  is  welded  to  a  flange  which  bolts 
to  the  frame.  In  one  factory  a  filter  press  yoke  broke 
and  was  quickly  welded.  This  yoke  has  withstood  a 
load  of  about  50  tons  regularly  ever  since. 

Valve  seats  on  another  type  of  filter  press  have  been 
made  of  steel  and  hard-surfaced  with  great  economy, 
showing  no  wear  since,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
over  ordinary  seats.  Paddles  in  another  type  of  filter 
press  are  hard-surfaced,  and  in  still  a  fourth  type 
vacuum  head  pins  are  built  up  with  hard  alloy  when 
worn. 

When  the  filter  screen  tubes  become  worn  to  the 
point  where  there  is  danger  of  collapsing,  the  screen  is 
cut  from  the  head  with  a  cutting  blowpipe  and  re¬ 
inforcing  rings  are  welded  inside  to  strengthen  the  tube. 
These  rings  are  spaced  about  20  in.  apart,  and  a  welded 
jig  is  used  to  place  them  in  perfect  alignment.  The  tube 
is  then  rewelded  to  the  head. 

Vacuum  Pans 

A  number  of  evaporator  castings  have  been  repaired 
by  welding,  and  some  factories  have  effected  a  saving 
by  renewing  tips  on  the  tubes  with  alloy  electrodes. 

Wear  on  coils  in  the  vacuum  pan  is  caused  by  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  due  to  frequent  temperature 
changes.  This  condition  also  makes  flanged  coils 
difficult  to  keep  tight.  Steam  headers  for  the  coils, 
fabricated  by  welding,  are  more  compact  and  cheaper 
than  mechanically  fabricated  headers.  One  factory  has 
welded  all  copper  coil  joints  inside  the  pan  to  eliminate 
leakage,  and  reports  very  satisfactory  results.  Coils, 
when  worn  by  supporting  members,  are  patched  by 
welding,  and  one  factory  half-soled  a  set  of  new  coils  at 
the  point  where  they  became  worn. 

Hard-surfacing  material  is  used  on  centrifugal 
machine  toggle  arms  and  clutch  yoke  fingers  with 
excellent  results,  such  parts  showing  no  wear  even  after 
two  years  of  service.  These  parts  formerly  gave  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  by  wearing  in  a  very  short  while, 
so  that  they  would  not  function  properly.  Sugar  dis¬ 
charger  heads,  discharger  ploughs,  eccentric  straps  and 
pulley  hubs  are  built  up  with  alloy  electrodes  when 
worn,  and  discharger  ploughs  are  welded  when  broken. 

Gudgeon  pins  and  thrust  buttons  on  the  sugar  scrolls 
are  hard-faced  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Steel  pins 
not  only  wear  extremely,  but  also  wear  the  cast-iron 
bearing  caps  through,  sometimes  in  one  campaign, 
whereas  hard-surfaced  steel  pins  do  not  show  any  wear 
and  the  bearing  cap  is  only  slightly  worn  after  a  cam¬ 
paign.  These  bearings  cannot  be  lubricated.  Broken 
parts  on  elevators  and  driers  can  also  be  welded. 

Water  Jackets  and  Pumps 

In  one  plant  water  jackets  were  placed  entirely 
around  the  crystalliser  tanks  by  means  of  welding.  In 
another  factory  it  became  necessary  to  lower  a  number 
of  these  machines  to  make  room  for  more  equipment. 
The  cast-iron  supporting  members  were  cut  with  a 
cutting  blowpipe  to  the  desired  length  and  rewelded, 
effecting  a  great  saving  over  any  other  method  by 
which  the  work  could  have  been  done.  Broken  gears 
are  .also  welded. 
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There  are  dozens  of  pumps  of  various  types,  sizes, 
and  makes  in  a  sugar  factory.  Pistons,  piston  rods  and 
valves  for  piston  pumps  are  all  being  very  successfully 
rebuilt  and  reclaimed  by  welding  at  a  great  saving.  In 
centrifugal  pumps,  impellers,  impeller  seal-ring  seats, 
shafts,  bowls,  heads,  etc.,  are  all  being  economically 
reclaimed  by  welding. 

Where  sleeves  cannot  be  used,  any  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  straightening  the  shaft  after  hard-surfacing 
can  be  overcome  in  this  way.  The  wear-resisting 
material  should  always  be  put  on  in  a  spiral  fashion, 
whether  on  a  sleeve  or  directly  on  a  shaft.  This 
eliminates  distortion.  This  hard-facing  material  is 
also  successfully  used  on  seal  rings  and  seats  and  on 
impellers  by  some  factories.  In  one  case  a  hard-sur¬ 
faced  shaft  worked  for  165  days,  as  compared  with  30 
days  for  steel  under  like  conditions. 

Piping  Repair 

There  are  many  miles  of  piping  in  each  factory,  with 
all  kinds  of  fittings.  All  pipings  can  be  completely 
welded,  with  a  great  saving  in  installation  cost.  Valve 
flanges  on  acid  lines  have  been  bored  out  and  welding 
electrode  applied  for  new  threads,  hard  alloy  also  being 
applied  to  the  face  of  the  flange. 

Miscellaneous  applications  consist  of  all  kinds  of 
broken  castings,  mostly  welded ;  cable  drums  built  up 
with  alloy  electrode;  worn  cast-irog  eccentrics  and 
straps  faced  with  alloy  ;  radiators  fabricated  by  welding ; 
pipe  flanges  cut  from  steel  plate;  bearing  pedestals 
fabricated  completely  by  welding. 

Clam  shell  lips  on  cranes  are  hard-surfaced,  as  are 
orange-peel  bucket  points,  with  a  great  increase  in  life 
of  these  parts.  Hoppers  and  chutes  are  completely 
fabricated  by  welding.  The  cutting  blowpipe  is  used 
for  innumerable  cutting  jobs,  which  effects  a  saving 
over  methods  previously  employed. 
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TO  AUTHORS 

Food  Manufacture  is  prepared  to  consider  the 
publication  of  any  books  on  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  subjects  which  authors  might  care  to 
submit. 
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News  from  the  Industry 


Food  Minister  and  Biscuit 
Alliance 

The  Minister  of  Food  has  re¬ 
linquished  his  voting  powers  on 
the  committee  of  the  Cake  and 
Biscuit  Manufacturers’  War-Time 
Alliance,  but  retained  the  right 
of  veto  at  a  general  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Alliance. 

This  w’as  disclosed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  recently  by  Mr. 
Mabane,  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Ministry  of  Food,  who  said 
that  the  articles  of  association  of 
the  Alliance  were  now  in  course 
of  revision,  with  the  object  of 
giving  effect  to  this  and  other 
changes. 

The  articles  at  present  provide 
that  the  Minister  shall  have  a 
number  of  votes  exceeding  by 
one  the  total  number  of  votes 
which  could  be  cast  by  all  others 
entitled  to  vote*. 

«  «  * 

Salvaging  Beeswax 

Beekeepers  are  urged  to  salvage 
all  beeswax,  render  it  into  clean 
cakes,  free  from  dross,  and  send 
it,  either  through  their  associa¬ 
tions  or  direct,  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  comb  foundation.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  wax 
from  .hives  known  to  be  infected 
with  disease,  which  should  be 
burnt. 

Failing  substantial  quantities 
being  secured  in  this  way,  bee¬ 
keepers  may  find  it  impossible  to 
obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  comb 
foundation  in  future. 

•  •  « 

,  Sugar  for  Soft  Drinks 

To  facilitate  the  arrangements 
for  the  concentration  of  the  soft 
drinks  industry,  the  Ministry  of 
Food  has  decided  that  the  issue 
of  sugar  permits  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  soft  drinks  shall  be 
progressively  centralised  in  the 
Allocations  Control,  Douglas 
Hotel,  Colwyn  Bay. 

For  the  time  being,  no  change 
will  be  made  in  the  allocations  of 
sugar  to  makers  of  lemonade  and 
fruit  drink  powders  and  crystals, 
who  will  continue  to  receive  their 
allocations  from  the  Control  or 
from  Food  Offices  at  the  rate  of 
*20  per  cent,  of  their  basic  usage. 
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Self-Raising  Flour  Zoning 

The  Ministry  of  Food  announced 
that  the  operation  of  the  self- 
raising  flour  zoning  scheme  was 
postponed  from  May  30  to  June  13. 

Following  representations  made 
by  certain  wholesale  associations, 
the  Statutory  Order,  which  will 
shortly  be  published,  will  now 
provide  that  pre-packed  self-rais¬ 
ing  flour  is  entirely  freed  from  the 
restrictions  previously  imposed  by 
the  Food  (Sector  Scheme)  Direc¬ 
tions. 

*  •  » 

Licences  to  Buy  Apple  Pulp 

The  Ministry  of  Food  reminds 
manufacturing  confectioners, 
catering  establishments  and  insti¬ 
tutions  holding  licences  under  the 
Fruit  Pulp  (Control  and  Maxi¬ 
mum  Prices)  Order,  194‘2,  to  buy 
apple  pulp  from  licensed  pre¬ 
servers,  that  these  licences  ex¬ 
pired  on  June  1,  1943.  Any 

licensee  wishing  to  obtain  a  fur¬ 
ther  licence  should  return  the 
existing  licence  and  apply  for  its 
extension  to  the  Catering  Divi¬ 
sion,  Ministry  of  Food,  Mount 
Stewart,  Colwyn  Bay. 

*  *  * 

Soya  in  Sausages 

It  is  desired  to  correct  any  mis¬ 
understanding  which  may  have 
been  caused  by  statements  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  Press  that 
sausages  would  shortly  cease  to 
contain  bread,  and,  in  other  sec¬ 
tions,  that  soya  flour  would  be 
used,  states  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

Beef  and  pork  sausages  and 
sausage  meat  will  in  the  near 
future  be  required  to  contain 
37|  per  cent.  meat.  The  present 
standard  permits  a  meat  content 
as  low  as  30  per  cent,  and  as  high 
as  45  per  cent.  In  addition, 
per  cent,  low  fat  -  soya  will  be 
required  to  be  included.  The  re¬ 
maining  55  per  cent,  will  consist 
of  cereal  filler  in  the  form  of  rusk 
or  bread  with  the  necessary 
moisture. 

The  low  fat  soya  is  a  special 
product  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  soya  flour  known 
to  the  housewife  which,  having 
the  full  natural  fat  content,  does 
not  lend  itself  to  use  in  sausages. 


Damaged  Butter  and  Cheese 
Agent 

The  Ministry  of  Food  announces 
that  the  address  of  W.  H.  Tutton 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  consignments  of 
damaged  butter  and  cheese  has 
been  changed.  The  new  address 
is :  W.  H.  Tutton  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Belgrave  Buildings,  Gibson  Place, 
Carnarvon  Street,  Cheetham,  Man¬ 
chester  4. 

*  *  * 

“  More  Milk  ”  Awards 

Diplomas  are  to  be  awarded  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
recognition  of  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  milk  production  attained 
on  thousands  of  our  farms  during 
the  first  year  of  the  “  Victory 
Churn  ”  Contest.  An  increase  of 
‘20  per  cent,  or  more  in  milk  sales 
in  the  period  April  1,  194*2,  to 
March  31,  1943,  compared  with 
sales  for  the  previous  year,  earns 
a  red  diploma,  and  sales  that 
have  increased  10  per  cent,  or 
more  entitle  a  farm  to  a  blue 
diploma. 

Each  diploma  will  cite  the 
name  of  the  actual  farm  on  which 
the  increased  production  has  been 
achieved,  and  be  awarded  to  “  the 
farmer  and  farmworkers  ”  of  that 
farm  in  recognition  of  their  loyal 
service. 

«  *  * 

Workers  from  Wholesale  Fish 
Trade 

As  part  of  the  man-power  con¬ 
tribution  to  be  made  by  the  food 
distributive  trade  during  1943 
towards  the  fighting  Services  and 
vital  war  industries,  1  in  8  of  the 
total  workers  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  fish  trade,  including 
administrative,  supervisory  and 
clerical  staffs,  are  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  proportion  to  be  withdrawn 
will  vary  in  different  markets  and 
ports  and  in  different  firms,  states 
the  Ministry  of  Food.  Unless 
there  are  special  circumstances 
the  younger  men  and  younger 
women  will  be  withdrawn  first. 
Those  to  be  withdrawn  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  repre¬ 
senting  that  their  withdrawal  will 
involve  exceptional  hardship  to 
themselves  or  to  their  employers. 
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Sales  of  Edible  Oils 

The  Minister  of  Food  has  re¬ 
voked  the  Dripping  and  Edible 
Oils  (Control  of  Sales)  Order, 
194‘2,  and  made  a  new  Order  con¬ 
trolling  the  sale  of  oils  and  fats 
to  trade  users.  The  effect  of  this 
new  Order  is  that  all  oils  and  fats 
(other  than  suet,  peanut  paste 
and  peanut  butter)  suitable  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  or  pre¬ 
paration  of  human  food  may 
only  be  bought  by,  or  sold  to,  a 
trade  user  under  the  authority  of 
a  permit  issued  by  the  Ministry. 
The  new  Order,  w’hich  will  be 
known  as  the  Edible  Oils  and 
Fats  (Control  of  Sales)  Order, 
1943,  came  into  force  on  May  24, 
1943. 

*  *  * 


Industrial  Fires 

The  great  damage  to  the 
country’s  war  effort  now  being 
done  by  avoidable  fires  in  fac¬ 
tories  and  other  industrial  build¬ 
ings  was  a  point  urgently  stressed 
by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Minister  of 
Aircraft  Production,  when  he 
addressed  5,000  workers  in  a 
north-western  aircraft  factory 
recently. 

“  I  think  some  of  us  do  not 
realise,”  said  the  Minister,  “  the 
enormous  wastage  both  of  effort 
and  material  that  arises  from  con¬ 
stant  fires  that  are  occurring  in 
our  factories  at  this  time  of  the 
war. 

“  There  are  to-day  something 
like  1,000  fires  a  day  occurring, 
not  all  of  them  in  our  factories  or 
industrial  units,  but  a  great  many 
of  them  are  in  these  units,  and 
the  majority  are  caused  by  care¬ 
lessness  of  individuals.” 

Commenting  on  Sir  Stafford’s 
appeal,  one  authority  on  indus¬ 
trial  production  confirmed  it  as 
his  experience  that  the  great 
majority  of  fires  involving  fac¬ 
tories,  mills,  warehouses,  wharfs, 
and  so  on  are,  in  fact,  caused  by 
thoughtless  or  careless  actions  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  and  in¬ 
cluded  a  high  proportion  due 
directly  or  indirectly  to  drop¬ 
ping  lighted  cigarette  ends  and 
matches. 

Of  the  remainder,  he  believed, 
many  could  be  prevented  by  the 
wider  use  of  adequate  fire  preven¬ 
tion  equipment,  especially  sprink¬ 
ler  installations. 
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Supplies  of  Lard 

The  Ministry  of  Food  announces 
that  it  is  compelled  to  restrict  the 
delivery  of  lard  to  retailers  only. 

Trade  users  and  other  large- 
scale  buyers  will  receive  com¬ 
pound  cooking  fat  instead  of  lard. 

*  *  « 

Industrial  Salvage  Groups 

An  interesting  new  development 
is  being  promoted  by  the  Direc¬ 
torate  of  Salvage  and  Recovery, 
Ministry  of  Supply.  The  scheme 
aims  at  the  appointment  by  each 
industrial  works  of  a  salvage 
officer,  who  may  be  either  part- 
time  or  whole-time,  to  stimulate 
and  organise  the  maximum  re¬ 
covery  of  salvage  in  each  works 
or  department  of  the  works. 
Leaflets  for  the  guidance  of  such 
salvage  officers  are  provided  by 
the  Ministry  and,  if  desired,  a 
limited  number  of  posters  will 
also  be  supplied. 

Industrial  Salvage  Groups  are 
being  formed  consisting  of  the 
salvage  officers  of  the  works  in 
any  given  locality.  These  Groups 
elect  their  own  honorary  secre¬ 
tary  and  arrange  occasional  meet¬ 
ing  of  their  members  to  exchange 
information  and  ideas  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  any  problems  of  disposal  or 
treatment  of  salvaged  materials. 
On  such  problems  the  Directorate 
of  Salvage  and  Recovery,  Minis¬ 
try  of  Supply,  is  glad  to  assist, 
and  will,  where  necessary,  under¬ 
take  special  investigation  and  re¬ 
search. 

This  plan  serves  a  valuable  two¬ 
fold  purpose;  it  arouses  among 
the  employees  an  active  interest 
in  promoting  the  salvage  of  the 
odds  and  ends  and  waste  material 
that  arise  in  the  course  of  their 
work,  and  it  enlists  the  combined 
experience  and  technical  know¬ 
ledge  of  specialists  in  solving 
problems  relating  to  the  best 
economic  use  of  difficult  materials. 

Although  the  plan  was  launched 
only  recently,  over  120  district 
Groups  have  already  been  formed, 
with  a  membership  of  about  3,000 
firms,  and  many  other  Groups  are 
in  process  of  formation.  Firms 
interested  are  invited  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Directorate  of 
Salvage  and  Recovery  (Indus¬ 
trial),  Berkeley  Court,  Glentworth 
Street,  N.W.  1,  or  with  the  De¬ 
partment’s  Regional  Recovery 
Officer  for  the  district. 


Maximum  Prices  'of  Dripping 

The  Ministry  of  Food  announces 
that  the  Dripping  (Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1940,  has  been  re¬ 
voked  as  from  May  30,  1943,  and 
that  a  new  Order,  which  came 
into  force  on  that  date,  has  been 
made  fixing'  maximum  prices  for 
dripping  as  follows : 

On  a  sale  by  a  manufacturer  to 
a  wholesaler,  38s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

On  a  sale  by  wholesale,  63s.  4d. 
per  cwt. 

On  a  sale  by  retail,  8el.  per  lb. 

Under  the  new  Order  sales  of 
dripping  to  trade  users  are  sales 
by  wholesale. 

*  •  » 

Cheese  Averages 

The  following  average  loss 
allowances  operated  in  respect  of 
all  cheese  covered  by  delivery 
orders  issued  by  B.A.C.A.L.  on 
behalf  of  the  Ministry  dated  on 
and  after  May  22,  1943 : 

Australia  ...  3j  per  cent. 

Canada  ...  3  ,,  ,, 

New  Zealand  4|  ,,  ,, 

U.S.A.  ...  2h  „  „ 

«  »  * 

Use  of  Saccharin  in  Food 
Manufacture 

The  Minister  of  Food  has  issued 
a  General  Licence  under  the  Sac¬ 
charin  (Control  and  Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1942,  authorising 
manufacturers  to  use,  until 
July  24,  for  the  manufacture  or 
preparation  of  food  any  stocks  of 
saccharin  solution,  dulcin  solu¬ 
tion,  saccharin  in  powder  form, 
dulcin,  soluble  saccharin  or 
sweetening  powder  of  which  de¬ 
livery  was  taken  on  or  before 
May  29. 

*  •  • 

Waste 

The  package  of  a  well-known 
household  cleanser  came  into  our 
hands  recently.  It  was  made  of 
heavy  cardboard  with  tin  ends 
and  its  contents  only  occupied 
two-thirds  of  its  total  capacity. 

This  led  us  to  examine  a 
number  of  war-time  packs,  and 
we  find  the  practice  of  making 
the  containers  too  large  for  the 
contents  is  common.'  This  is  a 
waste  which  should  stop. 
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Food  Rationing  Advisory 
Committee 

Sir  John  Anderson  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  recently  that 
the  Food  Rationing  (Special 
Diets)  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Medical  Research  Council  had 
held  fourteen  full  meetings  in  all. 
Owing  to  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  questions  referred  to 
the  committee,  and  particularly 
of  questions  involving  new  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  had  not  so  far  been 
necessary  to  convene  a  full  meet¬ 
ing  in  1943,  although  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  met.  Minor  questions  aris¬ 
ing  between  meetings  were  circu¬ 
lated  in  the  form  of  memoranda 
and  the  opinions  of  members  ob¬ 
tained  in  w’riting.  The  other 
bodies  consulted  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  since  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  in  addition  to  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments  specially  con¬ 
cerned,  were  the  Royal  College  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists, 
the  Joint  Tuberculosis  Council, 
and  the  Tuberculosis  Association. 

«  *  « 

Changes  in  Divisional  Food 
Organisation 

The  Minister  of  Food  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  following  changes  in 
the  Divisional  Food  Organisation  : 

Mr.  R.  H.  Beckett,  C.S.I., 
C.I.E.,  who  has  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  Ministry  as  Divi¬ 
sional  Food  Officer,  South-Western 
Division,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  his  appointment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  private  affairs. 

Paymaster  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
Arthur  F.  Strickland,  K.C.B., 
O.B.E.,  Chief  Divisional  Food 
Officer,  Southern  and  South-West 
England,  has  accepted  the  ap¬ 
pointment  vacated  by  Mr. 
Beckett,  and,  in  addition,  will 
continue  to  carry  on  his  duties  as 
Chief  Divisional  Food  Officer. 

*  *  « 

Saccharin  :  Use  in  Manufacture 

The  Minister  of  Food  has 
amended  the  Saccharin  (Control 
and  Maximum  Prices)  Order, 
1942,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
saccharin  tablets  and  sweetening 
tablets  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
product,  and  the  use  of  other 
forms  of  saccharin  and  dulcin  in 
manufactured  foods.  An  excep¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  use  of  sac¬ 
charin  powder,  soluble  saccharin 
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and  saccharin  solution  in  soft 
drinks.  The  raw  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  saccharin  and 
dulcin  are  in  short  supply,  and 
the  purpose  of  these  amendments 
is  to  ensure  that  the  limited  sup¬ 
plies  of  tablets  are  used  for  domes¬ 
tic  purposes;  that,  with  minor  ex¬ 
ceptions,  saccharin  is  used  only 
for  making  tablets,  soft  drinks 
and  pharmaceutical  products;  and 
that  dulcin  is  used  only  for  mak¬ 
ing  tablets  and  non-food  products. 

These  provisions  came  into  effect 
on  May  30,  1943. 

The  Order  also  requires  manu¬ 
facturers  of  saccharin,  soluble  sac¬ 
charin,  and  dulcin  to  be  licensed, 
and  prohibits  purchase  or  sale  by 
wholesale  of  saccharin  and  dulcin 
in  powder  form  or  in  solution  ex¬ 
cept  against  permits.  These  pro¬ 
visions  will  operate  from  July  25, 
1943.  Exception  from  the  permit 
machinery  is  provided  where  sac¬ 
charin  powder,  soluble  saccharin 
or  saccharin  solution  is  obtained 
or  supplied  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes. 

*  *  « 

Control  of  Typewriters 

The  sale  or  hire  of  all  type¬ 
writers,  except  secondhand  port¬ 
able  machines  weighing  less  than 
22  lbs.,  were  controlled  as  from 
May  13,  1943.  Since  that  date  no 
dealer  or  private  individual  may 
dispose  of  or  acquire  a  typewriter 
without  a  licence.  Special  per¬ 
mission  will  also  be  required 
before  any  machines  may  be 
broken  up. 

Dealers  may  ol^tain  a  general 
permit  enabling  them  to  acquire 
machines  without  an  individual 
licence  in  each  case,  but  they  will 
still  require  individual  licences  in 
order  to  dispose  of  the  typewriters. 

All  applications  for  licences 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Direc¬ 
torate  of  Office  Machinery,  Haw¬ 
kins  House,  Dolphin  Square, 
S.W.  1. 

The  restrictions  imposed  under 
the  Order — known  a's  the  Supply 
of  Typewriters  (Restriction) 
Order,  1943  (S.R.  &  O.  1943 
No.  676) — bring  the  practice  in 
this  country  into  line  with  that  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  nearly  all  the 
Dominions  and  Colonies  where 
systems  of  control  have  been  in¬ 
stituted  already.  The  restrictions 
are  necessitated  by  the  heavy  de¬ 
mands  of  the  fighting  Services  and 
Government  factories,  demands 


which  absorb  nearly  four-fifths  of  j 

our  present  output,  while  the  | 

shortage  has  been  accentuated  still  < 

more  by  the  curtailment  of  manu¬ 
facturing  consequent  upon  the 
partial  or  complete  conversion  of 
typewriter  factories  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  munitions.  Before  the 
war  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
typewriters  sold  in  this  country 
were  imported,  but  to  conserve 
shipping  space  and  dollars  these 
imports  were  stopped  three  years 
ago.  Since  then  the  supplies  of 
available  standard  machines  have  | 
been  steadily  decreasing,  and  it 
has  now  become  necessary  to  I 
ensure  as  far  as  possible  that  they  1 
are  used  only  on  essential  work.  I 


Canning  in  Australia  ) 

Australia  is  already  producing 
•over  1,000,000  cans  of  Australian- 
grown  vegetables  a  week  for  the 
services,  or  10  times  the  pre-war 
output.  I 

Relatively  new  crops  never 
canned  before  are  sweet  corn  and  I- 
navy  beans  an<l  peas.  The  last- 
named  are  the  best  of  many  army 
rations  and  the  component  of 
canned  pork  and  beans.  Austra¬ 
lian  vegetable  canners,  only  one 
or  two  of  whom  have  previously 
been  in  business,  learned  from 
American  experts  in  a  year  all 
that  the  United  States  discovered 
in  25  years  of  experience,  includ-  I 
ing  the  canning  of  vegetables  and  1- 
citrus  juices.  Advice  has  also 
been  given  in  canning  meat. — The 
Times. 

*  *  * 

New  Australian  Food  Controller 

Mr.  J.  F.  Murphy,  Secretary  of  [!' 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  has  been  appointed 
Commonwealth  Food  Controller. 
The  appointment  is  an  attempt  to 
overcome  difficulties  by  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Commerce  and 
Supply.  The  principal  effect  is  to 
transfer  the  administration  of  de¬ 
fence  food  supplies  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Supply  to  Commerce, 
which  was  previously  concerned 
only  with  civilian  food  supplies,  i 
Mr.  Murphy  will  be  responsible 
for  supplies  to  the  services,  allied 
forces,  civilians,  and  men  oversea. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Scully,  will  be¬ 
come  chairman  of  the  food  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  Australian  Food 
Council. 
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Licensing  of  Manufacture  of 
Meat  Extracts,  Dried  Soups,  etc. 

The  Minister  of  Food  has  made 
an  Order  under  the  Manufactured 
and  Pre-Packed  Foods  (Control) 
Order,  1942,  and  appointed  May  18, 
1943,  as  the  date  on  which  it  be¬ 
came  obligatory  upon  manufac¬ 
turers  of  meat,  vegetable,  yeast 
and  malt  extracts  and  similar 
foods  and  also  of  dried  soup  mix¬ 
tures  and  gravy  preparations  to 
hold  licences.  Returns  submitted 
in  accordance  with  Article  2  of 
the  Principal  Order  will  automati¬ 
cally  serve  as  applications  for 
such  licences.  Manufacturers  who 
have  failed  to  submit  such  returns 
should  make  immediate  special 
application  for  licences  to  the 
Ministry  of  Food,  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford. 

From  August  24,  1943,  it  will  be 
an  offence  for  any  person  to  sell 
any  of  the  above  products  unless 
it  has  been  manufactured  or  pre¬ 
packed  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  a  licence  granted  under 
this  Order. 

#  *  * 

Irish  Moss  in  Canada 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1942,  notes  that:  “A 
great  amount  of  work  has  taken 
place  during  the  year  in  connexion 
with  Irish  Moss.  This  indus¬ 
try  has  developed  into  very  con¬ 
siderable  proportions  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  latest  statistics,  the  follow¬ 
ing  quantities  have  been  gathered 
and  shipped  from  Prince  Edward 
Island:  In  1941,  209,000  lbs.;  in 

I  1942,  1,483,165  lbs.” 

I  #  *  *  , 

Canadian  Concentrated  Milk 

The  manufacture  of  concen¬ 
trated  whole  milk  and  by-pro- 

I  ducts  in  the  month  of  March 
totalled  17,925,979  lbs.,  compared 
with  10,814,099  lbs.  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  month  and  17,467,311  lbs.  in 
March,  1942,  thus  recording  an  in¬ 
crease  of  65  per  cent,  over  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  an  increase  of  2|  per 
cent,  over  March,  1942.  For  the 
three  months  ended  March  31  of 
the  present  year  the  production  of 
concentrated  milk  (whole  milk 
and  by-products)  amounted  to 
40,921,0:10  lbs.,  compared  with 
39,932,510  lbs.  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1942. 
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OBITER  DICTA 

•  Flaps,  including  dogfish  flaps, 
are  lugs  or"  belly  walls. — Mr. 
Mabane,  in  reply  to  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons, 
May  12. 

•  1  wish  to  say  that  the  fruit  is 
in  the  jam. — Mr.  Mabane  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

•  It  is  watered  down  and  gela¬ 
tine  is  put  in  to  thicken  it. — 
.VIrs.  Hardie.  M.P.  (Soc.),  in 
reply  to  the  above. 

•  On  oatmeal  the  Scots  drove 
out  Angles,  Danes  and  Norse. 
Bannocks  were  the  Scottish 
rations  at  Bannockburn ! — 
"  Glasgow  Evening  News.” 

•  The  Ministry  of  Food  said 
testily :  "Of  course  it  is  all 
right  to  eat  pork  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  We  should  not  put  it 
on  thf  market  if  it  weren’t.” — 
"  Sunday  Pictorial.” 

•  If  we  are  going  to  have  co¬ 
operative  advertising,  for  good¬ 
ness’  sake  let’s  have  it !  Let  us 
have  it  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
and  not  just  as  a  technical 
achievement. — P.  J.  Allen,  in 
”  The  Newspaper  World  ”. 

•  The  imposition  of  conditions 
of  sale  are  rampant  in  the 
wholesale  trade.  It  should  be 
investigated  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food.  —  Member  of  Lewisham 
Food  Committee. 

•  In  my  opinion,  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  put  up)on  company  direc¬ 
tors  by  the  Government  in  our 
particular  trade  are  such  that 
they  are  in  many  cases  intoler¬ 
able  and  grossly  unfair. — Mr. 

*Thomas  W.  Burks,  Chairman  of 
T.  Seymour  Mead  and  Co.,  the 
Manchester  grocery  firm. 

•  The  men  who  work  at  cold 
stores  swear  they  have  a  certain 
cure  for  hay-fever  and  colds. — 
D.  N.  K.  Bagnall,  in  the  ”  Daily 
.Mirror  ”. 

•  What  the  public  wants  is  fish 
in  variety,  not  the  eternal 
coarse  kind,  which  they  are 
heartily  sick  of,  short  as  sup¬ 
plies  may  have  Ijeen.  Where 
are  the  halibut,  hake,  plaice, 
megrims  and  other  kinds  that 
used  to  l)e  here  at  all  times,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  ordinary  sea¬ 
sonal  shortages?  Just  food  for 
the  ”  black  marketeers  ”,  who 
are  l)eing  encouraged. — F. 
Hazledine,  in  the  ”  Birmingham 
Evening  Dispatch  ” . 


Wage  Increase  for  Fishermen 

Agreement  has  been  reached  in 
the  wages  negotiations  which 
have  been  proceeding  in  London 
between  the  British  Trawl-owners’ 
Federation  and  the  Transport 
and  General  Workers’  Union.  At 
the  East  Coast  ports  and  at 
Fleetwood,  where  the  fishermen 
are  paid  on  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  voyage,  the  increase  in  their 
weekly  pay  under  the  new  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  24s.,  and  for  each 
member  of  the  crew,  except  the 
skipper  and  the  mate,  the  pound¬ 
age  rate  is  increased  by  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent. 

The  new  agreement  was  brought 
into  force  on  June  12  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  Order  fixing  the 
maximum  summer  fish  prices. 

»  «  * 

Exports  from  Madagascar 

A  plan  to  facilitate  the  revival 
of  economic  relations  between 
Madaga.scar  and  the  Allied  Nations 
and  to  ensure  the  maximum  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  war  effort  of  all 
the  resources  of  Madagascar  is 
announced. 

The  French  National  Committee 
has  agreed  with  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  that,  until  further 
notice,  the  surplus  available  for 
export  to  the  Allied  countries  of 
specified  foodstuffs  and  raw’ 
materials  will  be  purchased 
through  Allied  Government  agen¬ 
cies  at  prices  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  and  allocated  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
Allied  Nations  by  the  combined 
Food  Board  and  the  combined 
Raw  Materials  Board.  Other 
commodities  will  be  available  for 
purcha.se  through  normal  trade 
channels. 

The  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
specified  are : 

Frozen  meat,  canned  meat,  lard, 
tallow,  blood  meal,  meat  meal,  bone 
meal,  liver  meal,  tripe  cracklings,  oil 
cake,  rice  bran,  maize,  manioc  root, 
mankx:  flour  and  starch,  tapioca,  rice, 
pois  du  cap  (all  grades),  haricot  and 
other  l>eans,  copra,  ground  nuts,  castor 
oil  and  seeds,  other  oil  seeds,  sugar, 
cocoa,  coffee  (up  to  7,500  tons),  cinna¬ 
mon  bark,  pepper,  hoof  meal,  hom 
meal,  bristles,  hides,  rubber,  rubber 
seed,  raffia,  kapok,  sisal,  hemp  pias- 
sava,  other  fibres,  beeswax,  rock 
crystal,  beryllium,  ore  corundum, 
phosphates,  mica,  graphite  game,  grey 
agate,  columbite  ore,  coconut,  char¬ 
coal,  pyrethmm,  guano  and  tung  oil. 
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Mechanical  Stoking 

As  an  aid  to  efficiency  and 
economy  in  boiler  operations, 
mechanical  stoking  has  definitely 
proved  its  value. 

James  Hodgkinson  (Salford), 
Ltd.,  are  the  original  patentees  of 
the  Overfeed  Coking  Stoker  with 
an  actual  self-cleaning  grate.  It 
has  been  designed  to  burn  the 
widest  possible  range  of  fuels, 
with  simplicity  of  of^ration. 
When  once  the  machine  is  set  to 
work  the  fire  doors  need  never  be 
opened  again  as  long  as  the  boiler 
is  at  work;  manual  labour  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
the  only  work  entailed  being  the 
removal  of  incombustible  residue 
from  the  ash  pits. 


Freedom  from  smoke  and  grit 
emission  from  the  chimney  when 
employing  this  stoker  is  also  a 
definite  advantage  in  factories 
where  cleanliness  is  essential. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  to 
save  coal,  special  arrangements  to 
give  quick  delivery  of  equipment 
have  been  made.  Furthermore,  if 
any  firm  desires  a  survey  made  of 
their  boiler  plant  by  a  competent 
combustion  engineer,  followed  by 
a  report  embodying  recommenda¬ 
tions,  this  can  be  arranged  with¬ 
out  charge. 

•  *  • 

Alcohol  from  Wheat 

Industrial  alcohol  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  wheat  in  Canada  for 
six  months,  and  it  is  expected 
that  by  the  end  of  July  nearly 
4,500,000  bushels  of  wheat  will 
have  been  utilised.  In  the  whole 
of  1943  the  amount  of  wheat  used 
is  estimated  to  reach  between 
0,500,000  and  7,500,000  bushels. — 
Reuter. 


Food  Parcels  for  Scots 
Prisoners  of  War 

The  excellent  work  being  done 
by  packed  goods  sent  by  the  Red 
Cross  and  packed  in  Scottish 
centres,  for  prisoners  of  war 
abroad,  has  been  repeatedly  men¬ 
tioned  by  prisoners  writing  home. 
In  Edinburgh  this  has  become  a 
major  war  effort  for  over  140 
volunteer  workers  who  are  oper¬ 
ating  the  '  most  unusual  food 
packing  depot  in  the  country. 
Although  the  work  is  voluntary, 
it  is  organised  on  factory  lines, 
and  has  enlisted  many  house¬ 
wives  and  business  men.  There 
are  two  shifts  daily,  from  10  a.m. 
to  12.45  p.m.  and  from  2  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.  The  work  has  been  sys¬ 
tematised  by  men  engaged  in 
the  packaging  industry  and  is 
thoroughly  and  efficiently  done, 
except  that  staff  shortages  are 
apparent  here,  as  in  other  fac¬ 
tories. 

In  almost  every  case  the  goods 
are  packed  in  plain  board  or 
tin  containers  without  labelling. 
When  packed,  the  boxes  are 
taken  by  trolley  to  the  sealers 
who  put  on  the  lids,  and  then  to 
the  dispatchers  who  tie  them  and 
stack  them  for  dispatch. 

The  invaluable  work  being 
done  in  this  and  other  packing 
centres  is  adequate  testimony  in 
a  small  way  to  the  big  job  which 
food  manufacturers  and  packers 
are  doing  together  to  help  main¬ 
tain  life  and  health  among  im¬ 
prisoned  Scots  in  enemy  hands. 


Modern  Lighting  Installations 

In  view  of  the  giant  strides 
which  are  being  made  in  modern 
lighting  installations  so  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency  in  industry  and 
thus  increase  the  nation’s  war 
output,  Crompton  Parkinson, 
Limited,  have  issued  an  up-to- 
date  edition  of  their  D.1015  broad¬ 
sheet.  This  gives  details  and 
prices  of  general  service  electric 
lamps,  automobile  lamps,  elec¬ 
tric  discharge  lamps,  chokes,  start¬ 
ing  equipment  and  reflectors. 

*  *  * 

Electrolysing  Water 

There  are  several  methods  of 
producing  hydrogen  commer¬ 
cially,  and  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  least  troublesome  is  by  the 
electrolysis  of  water,  which  pro¬ 
duces  gas  of  very  high  purity, 
99-95  per  cent,  and  over,  and  also 
gives  simultaneously  the  impor¬ 
tant  by-product,  oxygen. 

The  International  Electrolytic 
Plant  Co.,  Ltd.,  manufacture  the 
“  Knowles”  cells  for  electrolysing 
water,  ranging  from  small  sizes 
producing  8  cubic  feet  of  hydro¬ 
gen  per  hour,  to  ones  giving  164 
cubic  feet  per  hour,  with  10,000 
ampere  loading.  All  cells  are  of 
steel  construction,  and  can  be 
easily  erected  and  dismantled  as 
no  large  joints  are  used  in  their 
construction.  The  standard  types 
of  electrodes  are  made  from  flat¬ 
tened  steel  sheets  with  pure  iron 
bolts  welded  on  for  leading  the  cur¬ 
rent  to  them.  An  improved  type  of 
electrode  with  copper 
leads  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  marketed, 
enabling  twice  the  cur¬ 
rent  to  be  passed,  thus 
doubling  the  output  of 
gas  without  otherwise 
modifying  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  size  of  the  cell. 

The  plant,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of 
cells  in  series,  is  also 
equipped  with  special 
apparatus  continuously 
to  feed  the  cells  to 
their  correct  level  with 
distilled  water,  wash 
the  gases,  and  maintain 
an  equal  gas  pressure 
on  either  side  of  the  cell 
diaphragms,  so  prevent¬ 
ing  any  possibility  of  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen 
mixing. 

Food  Manufacture 
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FIcctric  Industrial  Truck 

An  electrically  driven  truck  is 
described  and  illustrated  in  Pub. 
No.  A201  of  the  Brush  Electrical 
Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.  It  is  of 
2-ton  carrying  capacity.  Releas¬ 
ing  fuel  that  is  required  for  the 
more  important  aspects  of  the 
war  effort,  electric  drive  also 
ensures  the  speedy  handling  of 
goods  by  a  twenty-four  hour  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  minimum  mainten¬ 
ance  and  low  operating  cost. 

Some  of  the  operational  features 
are :  The  truck  is  easily  turned  in 
a  circle  with  a  radius  of  just  over 
its  overall  length;  the  elevating 
gear  enables  loaded  stillages  to 
be  picked  up  in  13  seconds — when 
the  load  is  ready  there  is  no  wait- 

Iing  time  and  the  truck  is  continu¬ 
ously  on  the  move;  narrow’  gang¬ 
ways  are  easily  negotiated  and, 
Hnally,  the  truck  can  handle  8  to 
10  times  the  material  manhandled. 
•  *  « 

Carving  the  Cow 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  published  a  24- 
page  booklet  of  instructions  to 
wholesale  butchers  for  cutting  up 
»  side  of  beef.  The  book,  which 
II  written  in  highly  technical  lan¬ 
guage,  speaks  of  the  cow’s  “  thor- 
wic  vertebra  ”,  “  lumbar  section  ” 
and  “chine  bone”.  Senator 
Bntler,  of  Nebraska,  commented: 
j“The  whole  thing’s  nutty  ”. — 
(Reuter. 

|/u/>-,  1943 


Moiton  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Morton  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  have 
secured  larger  and  more  con¬ 
venient  premises  for  their  London 
offices  at  Decca  House,  a  building 
some  fifty  yards  away  from  the 
old  premises. 

The  postal  address  remains  the 
same:  1,  Brixton  Road,  Kenning- 
ton,  S.W.  9.  Telephone  number  : 
Reliance  3609. 

*  «  * 

Smith’s  Potato  Crisps 

Smith’s  Potato  Crisps  (1929)  is 
maintaining  the  total  distribution 
for  the  year  to  March  31  at 
32|  per  cent,  by  a  final  dividend 
of  20  per  cent,  and  a  bonus  of 
5  per  cent. 


Electron  Diffraction 

The  thirty-third  annual  May 
lecture  of  the  Institute  of  Metals 
was  delivered  on  May  19,  1943,  by 
Professor  G.  P.  Thomson,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.,  entitled  “  Electron  Diffrac¬ 
tion 

*  *  * 

Mr.  A.  G.  Clausen 

Mr.  A.  G.  Clausen,  who  was  for 
many  years  associated  with  the 
late  Mr.  Hal  Williams,  is  con¬ 
tinuing  in  practice  as  a  consult¬ 
ing  engineer  at  61,  Carlton  Hill, 
N.W.  8,  specialising  in  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  its  applications,  in  abat¬ 
toir  and  by-product  work  and  in 
the  equipment  of  food  factories. 

*  •  * 

Gas  Firing  for  Boilers 

The  firing  of  steam  or  hot-water 
boilers  and  other  equipment,  such 
as  brewers’  “coppers”,  by  gas  is 
in  many  cases  a  convenient  and 
efficient  method,  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  local  conditions 
as  regards  supply  and  the  price 
of  coal,  coke,  and  gas.  Interest 
attaches  in  this  connexion  to  the 
range  of  “  Gako  ”  turbulent 
burners  supplied  by  Liptak  Fur¬ 
nace  Arches,  Ltd. 

Essentially  they  consist  of 
separate  and  independent  valve 
control  of  the  gas  and  air  supply, 
which  are  also  split  up  in  the 
burner  into  a  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  thin  layers  or  streams, 
each  of  which  is  given  a  twisting 
or  whirling  motion  by  means  of 
spiral  guides  or  passages.  The 
result  is  an  extremely  intimate 
mixing  of  the  gas  and  the  air, 
with  rapid  completion  of  the  com¬ 
bustion,  giving 
a  short  globular 
flame  with  high 
CO,  and  little  ex¬ 
cess  air.  Another 
feature  is  that 
the  operation  is 
under  low-pres¬ 
sure  conditions, 
generally  2-4  in. 
w.g.  which  elim¬ 
inates  all  “  strati¬ 
fication  ”,  that 
is  non-uniform 
furnace  tempera¬ 
ture,  which  is  apt 
to  be  one  of  the 
inherent  troubles 
of  high-pressure 
burner  operation. 
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Future  of  Milk  Pasteurisation 

Since  the  Ministry  of  Health 
gave  legal  recognition  to  the 
H.T.S.T.  system  of  milk  pas¬ 
teurisation  many  patents  have 
been  registered  in  connexion 
with  this  process.  The  relative 
efficiency  of  the  H.T.S.T.  and 
“  Holder  ”  processes  is  still  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  controversy.  In  favour  of 
the  former  a  dairy  engineer  who 
has  recently  introduced  a  new 

H. T.S.T.  plant  asserts  that  on 
nearly  every  point,  financial  and 
material,  this  system  permits  of 
economies  over  the  “Holder” 
process.  The  capital  cost  is 
about  half  that  of  a  “  Holder  ” 
plant  of  the  same  capacity.  The 
approximate  time  for  processing 

I, 000  gallons  of  milk  with  the 
new  plant  is  hours,  compared 
with  5j  hours  by  the  “  Holder  ” 
method;  there  is  an  economy  of 
2.5  per  cent,  in  the  gallonage  of 
cooling  water  required;  and  sav¬ 
ing  is  also  effected  in  fuel  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  engineer  estimates  that 
the  total  saving  in  running  costs 
and  depreciation  is  between  30 
and  40  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  “Holder”  process. 

«  *  * 

Boiler  Setters’  Association 

A  meeting  of  the  principal  firms 
engaged  in  the  trades  of  boiler 
setting,  chimney  and  furnace  con¬ 
struction,  was  held  in  London 
recently  when  it  was  decided  to 
form  an  Association  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  trade  throughout  the 
country. 

The  objects  of  the  Association 
are  to  establish  relations  with  the 
Ministry  of  Works  and  other  ap¬ 
propriate  Ministries  in  order  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the 
industry  may  best  serve  the  public 
interest  may  be  determined,  and 
to  work  out  a  scheme  of  mutual 
assistance  and  co-operation  to 
ensure  that  the  effects  of  short¬ 
age  of  man  power  may  be  mini¬ 
mised  and  the  maximum  output 
obtained.  ' 

The  new  Association  will  be 
known  as  the  “  Association  of 
Boiler  Setters,  Chimney  and  Fur¬ 
nace  Constructors  ”.  The  chair¬ 
man  is  Mr.  P.  A.  Evans  of  Messrs. 
W.  Neil  and  Co.,  Ltd.  The  secre¬ 
tary  is  Mr.  A.  P.  Hughes.  The 
offiees  of  the  Association  are  at 
The  Outer  Temple,  222,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  2. 
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Weight  and  Health  . 

A  double  eheck  on  the  nation’s 
health  is  being  made  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  Ministry  of  Food 
“  weight  ”  survey  to  the  blood 
tests  for  nutrition  already  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  The  blood  tests  are  being 
made  on  volunteers  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  community. 

The  Ministry  of  Food’s  investi¬ 
gation  relates  in  particular  to  the 
housewife  and  to  the  employees  of 
small  firms,  neither  of  whom  come 
automatically  under  welfare  super¬ 
vision.  A  suggestion  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  single  person  liv¬ 
ing  alone  should  also  be  included 
as  a  likely  sufferer  from  food  de¬ 
ficiencies. 

Volunteers  sought  by  the  hap¬ 
hazard  method  of  the  pin  and  the 
direetory  will  be  asked  to  accept 
a  card  with  spaces  for  weight, 
height,  and  age,  and  to  be 
weighed  every  quarter  by  one  of 
the  chemists  whose  names  are 
listed  on  the  back  of  the  form. 
Results  will  be  sent  to  the  Food 
Ministry  for  the  information  of  its 
scientists. 

Preliminary  tests  are  already 
being  made  in  the  London 
boroughs  of  Ilford  and  Hackney 
and  in  Northampton,  and  the 
survey  will  eventually  extend 
throughout  the  eountry. 

*  «  * 

War  Savings  Scheme 

Food  manufacturers,  distribu¬ 
tors  and  caterers  in  Hammer¬ 
smith  are  playing  a  big  part  in  a 
scheme  which  is  raising  the 
Borough’s  national  savings  to  a 
new  high  level. 

This  scheme  is  called  “  The  Bob 
in  the  Pound  League  ” — saving  of 
one  shilling  in  every  net  pound 
earned  is  the  target — but  not  the 
“  buir.s-eye  ”.  Top  places  in  the 
League  are  reached  by  the  firms 
whose  employees  save  the  highest 
amount. 

The  results  in  the  first  round — 
December  13  to  March  27 — have 
already  shown  remarkable  in- 
crea.ses  in  the  savings  achieved  by 
the  workers  in  the  following 
firms : 

W.  Crawford  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
(winners  of  the  Northern  senior 
section  of  the  League  with  the  best 
rate  of  savings  in  the  Borough); 
United  Dairies  (London),  Ltd.; 
Skuse  and  Co.,  Ltd.;  London 
Wholesale  Dairies,  Ltd.;  L.  E. 


Jolly,  Ltd.;  J.  Lyons  and  Co., 
Ltd.;  Vitamins,  Ltd.;  Fuller’s, 
Ltd.;  Clarendon  Catering  Co. 

Lord  Kindersley,  President  of 
the  National  Savings  Committee, 
visited  Hammersmith  in  May  to 
present  the  trophies  to  the  winners 
of  the  first  round,  and  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  National  Savings 
Industrial  Committee  of  Hammer¬ 
smith  on  having  originated  their 
Bob  in  the  Pound  League,  and 
having  so  thoroughly  organised 
it.  He  added  :  “A  striking  fact 
that  has  emerged  from  reports 
eovering  the  savings  campaign  in 
industry  is  the  excellent  effect  the 
establishment  of  Savings  Groups 
has  upon  industry  as  a  whole. 
Almost  without  exception  records 
show  that  where  the  standard  of 
saving  is  high,  production  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  good.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Interest  in  sav¬ 
ings  must  carry  with  it  interest  in 
the  war  effort  as  a  whole.” 

A  comprehensive  account  of  the 
working  of  the  “Bob  in  the  Pound 
League  ”,  with  specimens  of  the 
introductory  letters,  entry  form, 
bulletins  and  posters,  will  be  sent 
to  any  industrial  group  interested, 
on  application  to  the  Hammer¬ 
smith  Town  Hall. 


New  Book  on  Food  Poisoning  i 

Food  Poisoning,  by  Elliot  B.  ' 

Dewberry  (Leonard  Hill,  Ltd.),  is  j 

due  for  publication  shortly.  This  , 

book,  of  approximately  200  pages, 
deals  with  the  nature  ot  tood 
poisoning;  its  history  and  causa-  ’ 

tion;  and  the  measures  necessary  ' 

for  its  prevention  and  control. 

There  is  a  section  dealing  with  the  ' 
contamination  and  decontamina-  | 

tion  of  food  by  war  gases.  The 
price  of  the  book  will  be  15s. 


Dehydration  in  New  Zealand 

Plans  for  the  development  of  | 
dehydration  of  foodstuffs  on  a  , 
large  scale  in  New  Zealand  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  the  visit  to 
America  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Honeyfield, 
manager  of  the  Internal  Market¬ 
ing  Division  at  Auckland.  There 
has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
Government  for  delay,  in  view  of 
the  urgent  need  of  conserving  4 
shipping  space.  Progress  appears 
to  have  been  hampered  through 
difficulty  in  securing  machinery. 
— Reuter. 
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New  Maple  Syrup  Plant 

Maple  syrup  producers  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  have 
discussed  a  way,  it  is  thought,  to 
overcome  the  present  labour  and 
fuel  shortage  in  the  form  of  a 
new,  modern  lightning  evapora¬ 
tor  to  take  the  place  of  the  old- 
style  equipment  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  maple  products  for  the 
past  century. 

*  »  * 

U.S.  Meat  Supplies 

Nine  men  will  he  in  charge  of 
the  handling  of  American  meat 
supplies,  it  is  announced  by  the 
War  Food  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 
The  names  of  the  nine  have  not 
yet  been  announced,  but  their  job 
will  be  to  serve  as  nerve  centre 
for  the  entire  war-time  meat  man¬ 
agement  programme.  The  nine 
will  be  known  as  the  meat  board, 
and  their  headquarters  will  be  at 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  members 
of  the  board  will  be  mainly 
civilians,  but  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  will  have  a  repres'*ntative 
to  be  named  by  the  Quarter¬ 
master-General. 

The  announcement  says  :  “Quar¬ 
terly  and  yearly  requirements  for 
meat  by  the  armed  forces, 
civilians,  and  lend-lease  agencies 
will  continue  to  be  determined  by 
the  allocation  authorities  in 
Washington.  The  meat  board  will 
take  steps  to  make  effective  the 
allocation  and  distribution  of  the 
national  meat  supply  among  the 
three  claimant  groups,  taking 
into  account  the  total  quantity  of 
meat  available  from  day  to  day 
and  week  to  week. — Renter. 

*  *  * 

New  Swedish  Whaling  Company 

A  shipping  company  for  whaling 
is  being  founded  at  Kungsbacka, 
West  Sweden.  This  is  probably 
the  first  company  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  existed  in  Sw’eden.  The 
name  of  the  new  company  will  be 
Rederi  Aktiebolaget  Monaco.  At 
first  only  one  whaling  ship  will 
be  built,  and  activity  will  not 
begin  until  after  the  war.  Nego¬ 
tiations  are  going  on  with  a  ship¬ 
yard  for  the  construction  of  a 
suitable  whaling  ship.  A  Nor¬ 
wegian  whaling  expert  is  among 
the  founders  of  the  company. — 
Reuter. 
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Paper  Saving  Forces 
Concentration  Scheme 

The  necessity  to  save  paper 
and  packaging  has  dictated  the 
concentration  of  the  Scottish  oat¬ 
cake  production  industry,  the 
Ministry  of  Food  has  told/  the 
Scottish  Oatcake  Manufacturers 
Aiisociatioq. 

When  these  Scottish  producers 
were  advised  that  their  product 
would  be  classified  as  “  biscuits  “ 
and  be  subjected  to  the  50  per 
cent,  cut  now  applying  to  the 
biscuit  industry,  oatcake  makers 
objected  to  such  classification, 
and  indicated  that  the  plentiful 
supply  of  oats  made  their  pro¬ 
duct  a  separate  section  and  a 
national  necessity.  In  refuting 
this  plea,  the  Ministry  of  Food 
has  pointed  out  that  the  scheme 
for  concentration  is  as  much  the 
result  of  a  scarcity  of  packaging 
materials  as  that  of  raw  materials. 
The  extra  care  which  has  to  be 
taken  in  packing  oatcakes  and 
the  extra  consumption  of  paper 
and  board  was  an  added  reason 
for  this  decision.  Meantime  the 
Oatcake  Makers  Association  has 
intimated  its  intention  to  -fight 
the  concentration  proposals  to 
the  limit. 

*  •  * 

Colonial  Food  Changes 

Britain  is  not  the  only  part  of 
the  Empire  where  food  habits 
have  been  vastly  changed  since 
the  war. 

Far  more  revolutionary  altera¬ 
tions  are  being  made  in  some 
places,  particularly  colonial  terri¬ 
tories  where  the  people  have  had 
certain  kinds  of  cereals  and  pulses 
as  their  main  foods  for  many 
years. 

Rice-eating  countries,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  had  to  eke  out  their 
supplies  since  the  loss  of  the  Far 
East.  Ceylon  is  now  getting  accus¬ 
tomed  to  wheat  cooked  in  the 
grain,  and  Mauritius  has  learnt  to 
make  and  cook  noodles  of  wheat 
flour  in  place  of  its  usual  rice. 

In  Africa,  owing  to  shipping 
difficulties,  the  people  have  to  be 
supplied  with  the  things  that  can 
be  got  to  them  most  conveniently, 
and  in  many  cases  this  means  new 
sorts  of  basic  foodstuffs.  In  East 
Africa  the  people  are  finding  a 
new  composite  meal  in  the  markets 
— a  mixture  of  maize,  wheat  and 
manioc.  In  other  places  African 


housewives,  accustomed  to  make 
their  “  porridge  ”  from  grain,  are 
learning  to  make  do  with  some¬ 
thing  completely  different — cas¬ 
sava  starch  or  manioc  root.  In 
others,  colonial  officers  are  help¬ 
ing  the  food  production  drive  by 
importing  European  vegetable 
seeds  that  have  been  especially 
acclimatised. 

In  many  African  communities, 
because  of  developments  in  the 
stock,  dairy  farming  and  hide  in¬ 
dustries,  the  people  are  eating 
meat  for  the  first  time  or  in 
greatly  increased  amounts. 

The  only  new  food  that  has  so 
far  proved  very  unpopular  among 
African  people  is  tapioca ! 

*  *  * 

Food  Education  Society 

A  Conference  on  “  Hospital 
Catering  “  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Food  Education 
Society  on  July  20.  It  will  be 
opened  by  Mr.  Ernest  Brown, 
Minister  of  Health. 

*  *  » 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS 
Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co 

The  Manchester  branch  of  the 
Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co., 
Ltd.,  Fetters,  Ltd.,  and  Brush 

Coachwork,  Ltd.,  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  Daimler  House, 
Wilmsiow  Road,  Rusholme,  to 
Yorkshire  House,  45,  Cross  Street, 
Manchester  2. 

*  *  *  ’ 

Albert  E.  Evans 

The  oflice  of  Albert  E.  Evans 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  removed 
from  8,  Wordsworth  Parade,  Har- 
ringay  to  14,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  W'.  1.  The  telephone  No. 
of  their  factory  has  been  changed 
to  Mount  view  !K}26. 


Wheat  for  Fuel 

The  Argentine  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  authorised  to  ex¬ 
propriate  130,000  tons  of  wheat 
for  fuel,  stated  President  Castillo 
at  a  press  conference  following  a 
Cabinet  meeting.  He  is  also  to 
ask  for  tenders  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  synthetic  rubber  fac¬ 
tory  in  Argentina. — Reuter. 
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Spillers,  Limited 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  general 
meeting  of  Spillers,  Limited,  was 
held  recently,  the  chairman  of  the 
company,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Malcolm  A.  Robertson,  P.C., 
G.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  M.P.,  pre¬ 

siding.  The  Chairman’s  statement 
contained  the  following  remarks : 
I  am  sorry  that  the  hope  which 
I  expressed  this  time  last  year, 
that  we  should  not  again  have 
to  meet  without  the  directors 
being  able  to  lay  account  be¬ 
fore  you,  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
This  arises  from  the  vast  amount 
of  detailed  accounting  work 
necessitated  by  the  Flour  Milling 
Control  Agreement  which  devolves 
upon  a  staff  depleted  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  national  service.  Some 
idea  of  the  work  involved  will  be 
gained  when  I  tell  you  that  it 
necessitates  the  repricing  of  all 
inter-departmental  transfers  of 
goods  back  to  February  1,  1984, 
and  the  segregation  from  that 
date  of  the  results  of  the  con¬ 
trolled  and  non-controlled  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  company’s  business. 
These  results  have  to  be  com¬ 
puted  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  agreement  in  order 
to  achieve  uniformity  between 
one  member  of  the  industry  and 
another  and  all  the  workings  have 
to  be  verified  by  the  auditors  and 
afterwards  agreed  with  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Ministry  of  Food. 
Only  after  all  this  has  been  done 
can  the  taxation  liability  be 
ascertained.  The  parties  con¬ 
cerned  outside  the  company  are 
also  seriously  affected  by  the 
shortage  of  skilled  staff.  Consider¬ 
able  progress  has  been  made,  and 
while  it  is  dangerous  to  make  any 
prophecy,  I  am  hopeful  that  by 
the  date  of  the  next  meeting  we 
shall  be  able  to  lay  before  you  a 
reasonably  accurate  statement  of 
the  results  of  the  first  three  years’ 
working  under  the  agreement. 

The  agreement  itself  has  now 
been  extended  in  substantially 
the  same  form  for  a  fourth  year. 
I  reserve  more  detailed  com¬ 
ment  until  I  am  able  to  make  it 
in  light  of  the  actual  results,  but 
such  information  as  we  have  does 
not  lead  the  directors  to  alter  the 
broad  view  which  I  indicated  to 
you  last  year  that  the  terms  are 
not  generous  having  regard  to 
all  the  circumstances. 


Canned  Tuna  Scheme 

Tuna  fishing  of  the  Bahamas, 
sport  for  rich  tourists  before  the 
war,  will  become  a  business,  if  a 
scheme  put  forward  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  company  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Bahama  authorities.  The  fish 
will  be  caught  for  canning  from 
specially  built  motor-boats.  • 

«  *  • 

Dr.  L.  S.  Palmer 

Professor  of  agricultural  bio¬ 
chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Dr.  L.  S.  Palmer  was 
named  Chief  in  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Biochenjistry  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  on  March  1.  More  than  30 
years  of  research  and  teaching  at 
the  Universities  of  Missouri  and 
Minnesota  have  earned  for  Dr. 
Palmer  world-wide  recognition  as 
a  biochemist,  especially  in  the 
field  of  dairy  science.  For  his 
work  as  a  pioneer  investigator  in 
the  chemistry  of  milk  and  milk 
production.  Dr.  Palmer  was 
singled  out  in  1939  to  be  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Borden 
Award  for  distinguished  service 
in  dairy  research.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  associate  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Dairy  Science. 

While  Dr.  Palmer’s  investiga¬ 
tions  have  carried  him  into  many 
of  the  broad  phases  of  nutrition 
and  vitamin  values,  his  principal 
interest  has  been  in  such  fields  as 
the  pigments  of  milk  and  butter, 
cause  of  butter  defects  and  stor¬ 
age  troubles,  the  physical  and 
colloid  chemistry  of  milk  and  the 
churning  process.  He  has  carried 
out  extensive  research  in  animal 
nutrition,  with  stress  on  the 
mineral  needs  of  dairy  cattle  and 
the  relation  of  feeding  to  dairy 
production  and  quality. 

*  *  « 


Royal  Institute  of  Chemistry 

The'  King  has  commanded  that 
the  Institute  of  Chemistry  shall  be 
known  as  “The  Royal  Institute  of 
Chemistry-  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ’’. 

*  «  * 

Chemical  Stoneware 

Chemical  stoneware  is  finding 
ever-increasing  applications  in  the 
food  industries  not  only  as  a  war¬ 
time  alternative  for  metals  and 
other  materials  now  in  short 
supply,  but  also  entirely  on  its 
own  merits  for  many  processes 
where  no  other  material  can  show 
the  same  excellent  all-round  re¬ 
sistance  to  chemical  attack. 

Among  new  designs  recently 
put  on  the  market  by  Doulton 
and  Co.,  Limited,  tbe  following 
are  of  particular  interest  to  food 
manufacturers : 

White  stoneware  Buchner  funnels 
are  made  in  a  special  porcellanous 
stoneware  body  which  permits  a 
much  more  robust  form  of  con¬ 
struction  than  ordinary  porcelain 
funnels.  They  are  supplied  with 
standard  Buchner  tops,  incor¬ 
porating  either  the  usual  perfor¬ 
ated  base  or  a  porous  ceramic 
base,  which  replaces  the  cus¬ 
tomary  filter  paper.  The  latter 
type  (which  is  covered  by  patent) 
is  particularly  useful  where  large 
quantities  of  the  same  type  of 
liquor  have  to  be  handled. 

An  entirely  new  design  of 
vacuum  filter  is  now  available, 
incorporating  a  porous  ceramic 
filtering  surface,  made  and  fired 
integrally  with  a  non-porcelain 
surround.  The  centre  portion 
of  the  plate  thus  forms  the 
filter  medium  and  the  outer  por¬ 
tion  is  ground  and  polished  to 
give  a  vacuum-tight  joint  with 
the  filter  body. 
The  filter  plates 
are  interchange- 
a  b  1  e  and  are 
made  in  different 
porosities,  so 
that  a  single  fil¬ 
tering  unit  can 
be  used  for  a 
variety  of  pro- 
dutts.  For  ordin¬ 
ary  continuous 
use  a  perforated 
plate  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  the 
porous  plate. 

Food  Manufacture 
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Information  and  Advice 


Canning  of  Pork 

8,591.  Required,  information  on  the  canning  of 
pork.  (London.) 

This  general  question  involves  the  whole  subject  of 
meat  canning,  but  the  following  details  may  be  helpful. 
Pork  may  be  canned  in  many  forms,  among  these 
being  ham,  half  ham,  quarter  ham,  devilled  ham, 
potted  ham,  spiced  ham,  luncheon  roll,  roast  pork, 
corned  pork,  pork  sausages,  pig’s  tongue,  etc. 

In  canning  hams,  they  are  first  sorted  as  to  size  and 
quality  and  then  trimmed  to  remove  excess  fat  and 
skin.  This  operation  permits  giving  them  the  general 
shape  of  the  can  to  be  used.  After  a  short  stay  in  the 
cold  storage  room  the  hams  are  salted  either  dry  or  by 
immersing  them  in  brine  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar  has  been  added.  The  length  of  time  the  hams 
remain  in  the  brine  varies  a  good  deal  according  to  size, 
quality  and  manufacture,  but  when  the  salting  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  hams  are  dried  slightly  and  placed  in  the 
smoke  room.  The  smoked  hams  are  then  boned  and 
fitted  into  the  cans,  which  are  sealed,  exhausted  by 
vacuum,  and  the  cans  processed.  Three  sizes  are  most 
usual  :  whole  ham,  half  hams  and  quarter  hams. 

There  is  a  multiplicity  of  recipes  for  ham  pastes,' 
usually  associated  with  tongue  and  sometimes  chicken. 
In  Food  Manufacture,  xv,  7,  172-175,  will  be  found  an 
article  by  T.  Crosbie-Walsh  on  a  modern  meat  factory, 
in  which  is  given  a  description  of  the  processes  involved. 

The  materials  used  are  boiled  bacon,  cooked  tongue, 
seasoning,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  filler. 

Sausages  for  canning  are  made  in  the  usual  way. 
For  a  wartime  sausage  the  following  recipe  was  given 
in  Food  Manufacture,  xv,  7,  176  : 

Grade  A  Pork  Sausage. 

Per  cent. 

Lean  meat  . 48 

Fat  24 

Binder  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  26 

.Seasoning  . about  2 

Seasoning.  Parts. 

Salt  .  16 

Ground  white  pepper .  4 

Ground  mace  .  ...  2 

Ground  ginger .  2 

Ground  sage  .  1 

.Meat  should  be  prepared,  all  skins  and  gristle  re¬ 
moved.  Break  down  the  lean  meat  on  mincer,  break 
down  fat,  put  the  meat  in  bowl  chopper  followed  by 
seasonings,  soaked  binder  and,  finally,  fat.  Chop  fairly 
finely,  fill  into  casings  and  link  as  desired. 

recipe  for  canned  roast  pork  runs  as  follows  :  Place 
the  pork  (pork  shoulders  give  a  fine  roast)  on  roasting 
pans  which  have  been  previously  greased  with  lard  and 
pour  a  little  water  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The 
pan  is  placed  in  a  hot  oven  allowing  the  meat  to  take 
colour.  When  cooked  enough,  the  meat  is  cut  into 
pieces,  of  proper  size  to  fill  the  cans,  and  covered  with 
jelly.  .\  little  flavouring  by  spices  is  an  advantage. 

The  cans,  after  exhausting  and  sealing,  are  sterilised, 
the  time  depending  on  the  size  of  the  cans. 
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Pork  and  beans  are  prepared  as  follows  :  Pick  over 
haricot  beans,  wash  and  soak  in  a  cool  place  for  about 
16  hours.  Drain.  Prepare  liquid  to  cover  the  beans, 
using  the  proportion  of  i  quart  of  water,  1  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  i  tablespoonful  of  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  dry  beans.  Or  prepare  an  equal  quantity  of  tomato 
sauce,  using  3  parts  of  tomato  pulp  to  i  part  of  water. 
•Add  ground  spices,  cayenne  pepper,  and  chopped  garlic 
or  onion,  as  desired.  Cook  till  thick. 

Blanch  the  beans  for  2  minutes  in  boiling  water  and 
drain.  Place  small  pieces  of  salt  pork  in  a  container 
for  baking.  Add  the  beans  and  additional  pieces  of  salt 
pork  and  cover  with  the  prepared  beans  in  a  slow  oven 
(about  250*  F.)  for  ij  hours.  Remove  the  lid  and  cook 
j-hour  longer.  Pack  hot  in  the  cans  and  cover  with  the 
liquid  or  sauce. 

Thiourea 

8,727.  Required,  full  information  regarding  the  use 
of  thiourea  as  a  preservative  agent  for  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  any  information  as  to  the  preserving  poten¬ 
tialities  of  this  chemical,  whether  it  is  in  any  way  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  public  health,  whether  it  is  permitt^  by 
law  to  be  used,  and,  if  so,  in  what  proportion.  (London.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  references  to  the 
literature  that  we  have  been  able  to  find.  They  are  all 
contained  in  the  Contributions  of  the  Boyce  Thompson 
Institute,  published  in  the  U.S..A.  : 

F.  E.  Denny,  Vol.  7,  1935,  55-61;  Vol.  13,  1942, 
309-320. 

The  foregoing  relate  to  the  actual  use  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  for  the  preservation  of  food,  and  deal  with  its 
effects  in  countering  browning  in  solid  foods,  apple 
juice,  etc.  Studies  of  the  toxicity,  as  follows,  have 
shown  the  material  to  be  harmless  in  any  dose  likely  to 
be  practically  used  : 

Hartzell,  Vol.  11,  1940,  249-260;  Vol.  12,  1942, 
471-480.  F.  B.  Flinn,  Vol.  ii,  1940,  241-247. 

We  have  not  heard  of  any  work  on  the  subject  being 
done  in  this  country. 

Information  Supplied 

8,682.  Suppliers  of  carrot  syrup.  (London.) 

8,692.  Suppliers  of  meat  flavour.  (Dublin.) 

8,700.  Manufacturers  of  a  slicing  or  shredding 
machine,  preferably  hand-operated,  suitable  for  shre^ 
ding  cabbage  to  be  made  into  sauerkraut  on  a  small 
commercial  scale.  Many  enquiries  have  been  made  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  such  a  machine  but  have  been  un¬ 
successful.  .4t  present  a  small  slaw-cutter  is  being 
used,  but  a  machine  is  required  which  can  deal  quickly 
with  a  fairly  large  number  of  cabbages.  It  is  believed 
that  the  machine  specially  manufactured  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  consists  of  a  cylinder,  the  bottom  of  which  rotates 
and  is  formed  by  a  series  of  knives;  the  cabbages  are 
fed  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  the  shreds  fall  out 
at  the  bottom.  (Lancs.) 

Information  Required 

8,715.  .Manufacturers  of  rubber  paste.  (London.) 
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Trade  Marks 


Recent  Patents 

These  particulars  of  new  patents  of  interest  to  readers  have  been  selected 
from  the  “  Official  Journal  of  Patents  ",  and  are  published  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The  journal  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is. 


weekly  {annual  subscription  £1  lOf.). 

Abstracts  of  Recent  Specibcations 

Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
the  Manufacture  of  Coffee  Essence 
and  the  like 

This  invention  consists  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  or  relating  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  coffee  essence  and  particularly 
to  modifications  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  essences.  The  ex¬ 
pression  coffee  essence  includes  ex¬ 
tracts  or  essences  prepared  from  coffee, 
chicory  or  other  vegetable  substances, 
for  example,  acorns  or  beech  nuts, 
which  may  be  used  in  a  roasted  form 
as  substitutes  for  chicory  when  mixed 
with  coffee. 

In  the  normal  production  of  coffee 
essences  the  coffee  beans  and  chicory 
roots  are  roasted  and  crushed  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  extraction  or  infusion  with 
either  steam  or  water  after  which  the 
resulting  distillate,  extract  or  infusion 
is  subjected  to  processes  of  concentra¬ 
tion  generally  by  means  of  evaporation 
under  a  vacuum  at  a  suitable  degree  of 
heat.  It  is  in  fact  necessary  to  bring 
the  extract  to  a  high  degree  of  density 
to  avoid  biological  changes  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any 
mould  without  the  use  of  chemical 
preservatives. 

Coffee  essences  prepared  according 
to  methods  generally  known  and  ap¬ 
proved  sometimes  have  a  crude  and 
harsh  taste  when  freshly  prepared,  but 
ageing  processes  are  not  normally  used. 

In  the  case  of  coffee  essence  a  harsh 
crude  taste  can  lie  overcome  or  mini¬ 
mised  by  a  process  of  oxidation  and 
particularly  by  treating  the  essence  in 
the  course  of  manufacture  with  an 
oxidising  agent  such,  for  example,  as 
hydrogen  peroxide  or  nascent  oxygen. 
It  is  important  that  the  oxidising 
agent  should  leave  behind  no  sub¬ 
stance  which  could  be  injurious  to  the 
coffee  essence;  indeed  it  is  desirable 
that  the  oxidising  agent  should  leave 
l>ehind  no  constituent  which  is  not 
natural  to  the  coffee  essence  itself  and 
for  this  reason  hydrogen  peroxide  or 
nascent  oxygen  (or  ozone)  are  the  pre¬ 
ferred  oxidising  agents.  Any  such 
oxidised  agent  must  of  course  be  free 
from  any  harmful  impurity. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  the  density 
of  the  extract  or  essence  should  not  be 
substantially  modified  and  therefore  in 
the  case  of  hydrogen  peroxide  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  treat  the  coffee  essence  with 
concentrated  H,0,. 

In  the  production  of  coffee  essence  it 
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is  customary  to  lead  the  condensed 
product  from  the  last  stage  of  evapora¬ 
tion  through  a  pipe  or  like  conduit  to 
a  bottling  machine  and  in  the  pre¬ 
ferred  process  according  to  this  inven¬ 
tion  concentrated  H,0,  is  introduced 
drop  by  drop  into  the  stream  of  coffee 
essence  before  it  reaches  the  bottling 
machine  and  at  the  point  where  the 
addition  is  made  it  is  convenient  to 
subject  the  essence  to  gentle  turbu¬ 
lence  to  ensure  adequate  mixing  of  the 
oxidising  agent  with  the  essence. 

If  the  oxidising  agent  is  in  a  gaseous 
form  such  as  oxygen,  nascent  oxygen 
or  ozone,  the  bubbles  of  gas  may  be 
passed  through  the  essence  which 
would  again  be  conveniently  subjected 
to  turbulence.  The  temperature  at 
which  the  oxidising  agent  is  applied  to 
the  essence  is  a  factor  in  the  “  matur¬ 
ing  ”  process  and  best  results  have 
been  obtained  by  adding  HjO,  in  the 
manner  alxjve  described  to  the  still 
warm  essence  from  the  last  stage  of 
evaporation. 

^4.8.881^.  Dr.  Werner  Arndt  and 
Sami.  Hanson  and  Son,  Limited. 

SpecificMtious  Publiahed 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published 
Specifications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  is.  each. 

549. 742.  Lewis,  C.  H.:  Machines  for 
plucking  hops  and  other  plants. 
549.777-  Heckett,  Laycock  and 
W’atkinson,  Ltd.,  Watkinson,  A., 
Pernetta,  C.,  and  Barratt,  C.  B.  : 
Sliding  windows. 

549,784.  British  Thomson-Houston 
Co.,  Ltd.  :  Refrigerating  apparatus. 
549,794.  Kleen,  N.  E.  Af.:  Absorp¬ 
tion  refrigerating  apparatus. 

549,801 .  ScHAUL,  M.  A. ,  and  Deutsch, 
B.  :  Food  preparation  and  process  for 
the  production  thereof. 

549,803.  Rado,  L.  :  PnKess  and  ap¬ 
paratus  for  sealing  packages. 

549,821.  Meurk,  B.  E.,  and  Noland, 
B.  H. :  Steam  plant  installation  and 
operating  procedure  for  distilling 
water. 

549,851.  Millican,  T.,  Bannister,  H. 
\\.,  and  Liverpool  Borax  Co.,  Ltd.  : 
Softening  or  purification  of  water. 
549,854.  Harber,  L.  S.,  Pointon,  J. 
E.,  and  Baker  Perkins,  Ltd.  :  Manu¬ 
facture  of  bread. 

549,883.  Baron,  P.  H.  :  Containers 
for  liquids. 


The  list  of  trade  marks  of  interest 
to  readers  has  been  selected  from  the 
"  Official  Trade  Marks  Journal  ”  and 
is  published  by  permission  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The 
journal  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Build¬ 
ings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is.  weekly 
{annual  subscription  £2  los.). 

SOREEN. — 619,244.  Yeast,  yeast  ex¬ 
tract  for  food,  bread  improvers,  icing 
sugar,  spices,  cooking  essences  (not 
being  essential  oils),  flavourings  (not 
being  essential  oils),  marzipan  paste, 
macaroon  paste  and  fondant  paste. 
Sorensen  Bakery  Equipment,  Limited, 
Drake  Street,  Stretford  Road,  Man¬ 
chester;  Engineers  and  Manufacturers. 
To  be  associated  with  No.  619,243 
(3586)  xxix  and  another. 

SOUPETTA. — B62o,o35.  Preparations 
of  cereals  with  or  without  dehydrated 
vegetables  for  use  in  soups,  stews  and 
similar  dishes.  Lloyd  Rakusen  and 
Sons,  Limited,  20,  Meanw(x)d  Road, 
Leeds,  7,  Yorkshire;  Manufacturers. 
LUOULLUS.— 621,080.  Dried  herbs 
for  food  or  for  use  as  ingredients  in 
food.  Helen  Lucas  and  John  Landfear 
Holt  Lucas,  trading  as  R.  Brooks  and 
Co.,  27,  Maiden  I^ne,’ Covent  Garden, 
I^jndon,  W.C.  2;  Merchants  and  Manu¬ 
facturers. 


New  Companies 

Barnby  and  Ward,  Limited.  (377677.) 
57,  George  Street,  Altrincham,  Ches. 
To  take  over  the  bus.  of  confectioners 
and  pastrycooks  cd.  on  as  "  Barnby 
and  Ward  ”  at  Altrincham.  Nom. 
cap.:  £1,000  in  £i  shares.  Dirs. : 
'Alice  E.  Worthington,  6,  Glen  Rise, 
Timperley,  Ches.;  Mabel  L.  Brady,  5, 
Cleveland  Road,  Hale,  Ches.;  J. 
Worthington,  137,  Stockport  Road, 
Timperley,  Ches. 

G.  Gain  and  Son,  Limited.  (377679.)  j 
48,  Bridge  Road,  Litherland,  Lancs. 
To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  butcher  cd. 
on  at  Litherland  by  Christopher  T. 
Cain.  Nom.  cap. :  £1,000  in  £i  shares. 
Dirs. :  C.  T.  Cain  and  Mrs.  M.  Cain, 
both  of  48,  Bridge  Road,  Litherland, 
Lancs. 

Kerwood  and  Gompany,  Limited. 
(377685.)  To  carry  on  bus.  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dirs.  in  glass,  china, 
pottery,  bottles,  etc.  Nom.  cap. : 
£500  in  100  fndrs.  and  9,900  ord.  shs.  I 
of  IS.  Dirs. :  Not  named.  Subs. :  ^ 
Sylvia  I^hmann,  56,  Woodland  Gar¬ 
dens,  Muswell  Hill,  N.  (secy.); 
A.  F.  W.  Lickfield,  31,  Rhodesia 
Road,  S.W.  9  (elk.). 

Taken  from  the  Daily  Register,  com¬ 
piled  by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Company  Registration  Agents,  116, 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2. 

Food  Manufacture 


